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CHAPTER I. 

POUNCE AND PONTIFEX. 

Messrs. Pounce and Pontifex, of Lincoln's 
Inn, were a very respectable firm, according 
to their calling. They were the sort of law- 
yers to whom it would appear insulting to 
apply the word attorney, when * solicitor' 
rolls so tripplingly off the tongue, and indeed 
the major part of their business concerned 
the High Court of Chancery, rather than the 
tribunals of the Common Law. They had 
a good solid family connection, whence 
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sprouted and ripened in tbeir season a 
reasonably abundant crop of such business 
as steadygoing solicitors love — a lucrative 
harvest of wills, marriage-settlements, leases, 
deeds, probates — and a few divorces. But 
these latter. Pounce and Pontifex preferred 
to attend to by proxy, being, as it were, a sort 
of legal middle-men between their old clients 
and the fire new firm of M*Clash and 
Sunderham, well known in the court of 
which Sir Creswell Creswell was the first 
Judge Ordinary. 

Pounce and Pontifex were not peculiarly 
Anglo-Indian lawyers. Such firms there are, 
doing much well-paid business. Parliamentary 
and Equity, on behalf of nose-jewelled clients 
with brown faces and unpronounceable 
heathen names. They conduct the appeals 
of Bengalee army contractors against decrees 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. They 
aid a Parsee broker, Rommajee Didhuljee, 
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for instance, to enforce a time-bargain for 
cotton against some other magnate of 
Bombay commerce, Pagan or Moslem, as 
the case may be. They undertake, for a 
heavy consideration, to redress the wrongs of 
dethroned princes and of native pretenders 
to sovereignty, and are magnificently pro- 
minent in the cause of His Highness the 
Nawab of Nagglepore v. The East India 
Company, or of Kutthrote Khan v. The 
Queen. Queer, sly-eyed vakeels, with 
shrewd mahogany-hued faces under their 
tightly twisted turbans ; oily, puffing Baboos, 
iat as ghee can make them ; young Indian 
gentlemen of no particular religion, with 
varnished boots and Paris gloves ; and sun- 
burnt European adventurers of ineffably 
villanous aspect, arrive in broughams. Han- 
som cabs, and omnibuses, according to their 
degree, to attend consultations at the cham- 
bers of the counsel they employ. The 
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principal of such a firm as this is learned in 
Eastern customs, and can salaam as naturally 
as other people can bow. The head clerk is 
supposed to possess a smattering of Sanscrit, 
and even the junior partners speak a little 
Hindustani, and are aware that the Mysore 
is not in Calcutta, and that a ryot does not 
of necessity imply a breach of the peace. 

Mrs, Davenport, however, preferred to 
entrust her legal business to advisers of 
another stamp. The Hon. DufTs dream, 
never, alas ! to be realized, had been to take 
his place among the landed gentry of South 
Britain. He had, indeed, for some time 
wavered between the relative merits of North 
and South as the arena wherein he should 
most fitly display his territorial honours. It 
was but natural that the successful civilian, 
like other conquerors, should wish to shine 
where he had once been regarded as insig- 
nificant. He well remembered the names of 
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those Lothian lairds whose dignity he had 
once viewed as the culmination of earthly 
splendour. That was in the days when he was 
a raw lad, feeding contentedly on porridge, 
and doffing his blue bonnet in awkward 
reverence to the Nova Scotia baronets and 
rural thanes, with their wives and daughters 
resplendent in Edinburgh millinery, whom 
be met at the kirk door. There was one 
gentleman of unusual pretensions, whose 
surname matters little, but whom those who 
wished to stand well with him invariably 
addressed as Musselbuskit, and of this laird 
of Musselbuskit, the future Lieutenant- 
Grovernor had stood in infinite awe. There 
was nothing remarkable about this honest, 
dull, choleric gentleman, except that his 
temper was rather hotter, his carriage rather 
better appointed, and his grey old mansion^ 
built in the antique Flemish style, as are 
so many Lowland houses of high renown. 
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was rather more stately than those of his 
brethren of the quorum. But Duff Brodie's 
father had been a tenant on the laird's estate, 
and the son had never lost his almost super- 
stitious veneration for the great man of the 
parish. 

It was a sore temptation to the Hon. Duff 
to go back, buy an estate, and sink his 
borrowed name and colonial rank in the 
sweeter sound of a Haddingtonshire laird- 
ship. He might outglitter the homely glories 
of the house of Musselbuskit, might give 
entertainments at which dukes should be as 
frequent guests as Edinburgh professors, and 
take a high position among the untravelled 
magistrates of the county. But he finally 
gave the preference to an English property, 
much to the approval of his second wife, in 
the conviction that he would get a better 
raturn for bis money, so far as social con- 
iidaration went, in the southern portion of 
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our island, * Scotch memories,' the wary 
old Anglo-Bengalee was apt to say in con- 
fidence to his Fanny, *are ower lang. In 
England, he that bears the purse may count 
kin with Noah, if he likes ; but in Scotland, 
they're aye clavering and reckoning up a 
man's ancestors/ So he closed the bargain 
for the Somersetshire property, at the same 
time, by the advice and introduction of the 
then Governor-General, taking Pounce and 
Pontifex for his lawyers, and his widow had 
inherited both the acres and the clientship. 

Whether the late Lieutenant-Governor 
would have found the county society of 
Somersetshire ready to allow his claim to a 
peculiar cousinship with Noah or not, must 
be a matter of conjecture. It was, at any 
rate, an easier task for Mrs. Davenport to 
gain the goodwill of the world, in that she 
was thoroughly a lady by education and 
nature. Her ovm relations, the Fletchers, had 
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been, at any rate, of a better degree than her 
husband's. The family was one of a sort that 
is very common among us, ancient, yet too 
obscure to be much the better for its antiquity 
— decayed — broken down — insolvent, a 
stock that had never put forth any very bril- 
liant scion, yet of respectable standing for cen- 
turies past. It might have been said of the 
Fletchers, that they had a fine old pedigree, 
if they could only prove it ; in fact, it was 
long, but on paper it was hazy and brief. 
The race no more produced genealogists than 
it produced great soldiers or sailors, attorneys- 
general, or bishops. The Fletchers were 
hopeless incapables, unable to make the most 
of their acres, their guineas, or their lineage. 
New families rose up, like gilded mushrooms, 
to overshadow them; and their honest old 
shield, with its three arrows sable on a field 
argent, the gift of a Plantagenet king, was 
utterly outblazed and extinguished by the 
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gorgeous devices of modern heraldry. Fanny 
Fletqher's father, a perpetual curate, the 
Rev. James Fletcher, B.A., had been the last 
of the direct line, and when he left his 
daughter penniless to the world s mercies, it 
was thought a great act of generosity in 
Fanny's surviving relatives at home to ship 
the girl off to another relation in India. She 
came back a rich woman, and there was no 
reason why the Hon. Duff's shortcomings 
with respect to breeding should be visited 
on her. 

So thought Messrs. Pounce and Pontifex, 
when they placed Mrs. Davenport very high 
indeed upon the list of their moneyed clients. 
The ostensible members of the Lincoln's Inn 
firm were but two ; but there were two junior 
partners, the nephew of old Mr. Pounce and 
the son of middle-aged Mr. Pontifex ; ancj to 
these juniors the greater part of the routine 
business was assigned. Old Mr. Pounce, 
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who had been a shrewd lawyer in his day, 
was reputed to be very rich. He lived in a 
handsome villa at the back of Hampstead, 
boasted of his hot-houses and shrubbery, and 
took the lion's share of the profits accruing 
from the office. If, however, Mr. Pounce was 
a lion with respect to the profits, he was a 
lamb with respect to the labour. He was very 
punctilious in his daily attendance in Lin- 
coln's Inn, where he spent an hour in read- 
' ing the morning papers, very much to his own 
satisfaction, and then went back to his lawns 
and terraces at Hampstead. On such occa- 
sions Mr. Pontifex would report progress, 
much as a flag-captain speaks to his admiral 
concerning the ship's course, and Mr. Pounce 
would affably sign such vouchers as were pre- 
sented to him. But Mr. Pontifex was the 
working bee, the true toiler of that legal 
hive. 

A fine type of the respectable and re- 
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spected solicitor was Mr. Pontifex. He was 
a tall, thin man, with a bald forehead, grej 
hair and whiskers, a pink face, white teeth, 
and hands that were admirably well cared for. 
Indeed, the lawyer was neatness itself, from 
his white neckcloth, stiflBy starched, down to 
his creaking square-toed boots ; he dressed 
always in black, and had been more than 
once taken for a rural dean at the least. 
The clerks held him in awe, as a stiff-backed 
martinet who would tolerate neither flip- 
pancy nor shirking; but his clients, and 
especially his lady-clients, knew Mr. Pontifex 
chiefly as a highly agreeable, gentlemanly 
man, who smoothed the asp'^rities of the legal 
road to ruin with extreme urbanity, and 
whose patient sympathy with their wrongs 
was worthy of much praise. With them he , 
was not austerely grave, but thawed into 
courteous mirth, rubbing his sleek white 
hands together with a soft action, like that 
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of a cat basking before the fire, showing his 
regular teeth in beaming smiles, dnd gently 
laughing at intervals as he explained the 
meaning of dog-latin and crabbed legal for- 
mulae. He had a pleasant way of treating 
law as a joke, and a Chancery suit as a tire- 
some but humorous method of obtaining 
one's rights ; and if he was slow, he was yet 
so polite and kind, that the crossest litigant 
could hardly quarrel wdth him. 

Mr. Pontifex pursed up his lips as he read 
Mrs. Davenport's note. It was not quite 
the thing, he felt, to send for a lawyer in 
that off-hand manner, as you would send for 
a plumber or a sweep. A family solicitor of 
such standing deserved greater consideration. 
If the summons had been connected with 
the drawing up of a will, there would, indeed, 
have been no breach of etiquette. Testators 
are privileged beings, and ill-health warrants 
the requiring of personal attendance on the 
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part of even such a firm as Pounce and 
Pontifex. But Mrs. Davenport was not 
likely to think of making her will, and yet 
she sent for her solicitor as she would, while 
in India, have sent to the bazaar to summon 
Mouree Choss, the Parsee shawl-seller, or 
Ghour Lall, the Hindoo goldsmith, to come 
salaaming in with a tray of wares for sale. 
It was not right. Chancery lawyers, like 
dentists, expect their patients to come to 
them. Mr. Pontifex glanced at his great 
leathern arm-chair, wherein so many clients 
of both sexes had sat while taking out the 
full value of their thirteen-and-fourpence in 
long-winded complainings, and he sighed at 
the peremptory nature of the summons he 
had received. He knew, from the first, that 
he must go. Once or twice the wild idea of 
sending the most presentable of the articled 
clerks traversed his mind, but no, he could 
not venture' to act thus. Mrs. Davenport 
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must have her way. She was rich, but that 
was the least reason for abject submission to 
her commands. Lady Figgs, widow of a 
lord mayor, was richer, but Mr. Pontifex 
would have seen Lady Figgs at — Jamaica, 
let us say — before he would have trotted out 
to Finsbury on the receipt of four lines of 
her handwriting. But Mrs. Davenport, beau- 
tiful, clever, high-spirited, was the sort of 
woman, so Pounce and Pontifex thought, to 
make some very brilliant match indeed, and 
it was to the future peeress and queen of 
fashion, who would one day bring to their 
tin deed-boxes the papers of that aristocratic 
connection for which they sighed, that the 
long-headed men of Lincoln's Inn paid such 
obsequious court. 

Mr. Pontifex, therefore, thought it best to 
comply at once with his fair client's request, 
but he made up for this pliancy by extra 
severity towards an unlucky clerk who had 
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arrived late, and was rather more precise and 
peremptory than usual in the instructions 
which he issued to his other subordinates. 
Then he walked out of the office in a stately 
manner, hailed a stray cab that was cruising, 
snale-like, about the Fields, and was driven 
to Mrs. Davenport's door and ushered into 
Mrs. Davenport's dining-room. Then came 
the rustle of a silk dress and a woman's light 
footfall, and the mistress of the house entered 
with a very grave face. The lawyer, who had 
begun, instinctively, to bow and smile and 
rub his smooth hands together, according to 
the approved method of preluding business 
with a lady, suddenly became ^rave too. 

* Dear me ! I hope there is nothing 
serious ? ' he said, with an earnestness that 
was rare with him, at least on such occasions. 

Mrs. Davenport merely bent her head by 
way of reply. 

* I am glad you were at liberty to come to 
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me, Mr. Pontifex/ she said ; * I have a great 
deal to tell you, and the intelligence is so 
new to me, too, that I scarcely knowhow to 
begin. Take a chair, please. Now I must 
beg you to give me your attention while I 
tell my story.' 

* Nothing wrong in India, I hope ? The 
Mofussil Bank was reported shaky by the 
last mail said Mr. Pontifex, nervously. 

Mrs. Davenport could not repress a smile. 

^ The Mofussil Bank may close its doors 
to-morrow, and compromise with its creditors 
at the rate of an anna for each rupee, and yet 
never do me a cowrie^s worth of damage,' 
she replied ; * I sold my shares a fortnight 
since. But I have not sent for you, Mr. 
Pontifex, to talk of money, and scrip, and 
securities, and the rest of the jargon. This 
is a wretched, wicked, dreadful business.' 

Mr. Pontifex moved uneasily in his chair. 
He did not like to listen to strong expres- f 
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sions, particularly from the lips of a lady 
client so resolute, clear of head, and strong 
of will, as Mrs. Davenport. 

* If you would oblige me by a hint, my 
dear madam, of the nature of the business,' 
he began, but Mrs. Davenport did not 
give him time to finish the sentence. She 
looked him straight in the face. 

* Murder is the business, Mr. Pontifex ; 
cruel, black, sinful murder ! ' 

* Gracious goodness ! ' cried the solicitor, 
skipping from his chair ; * what a very dis- 
agreeable thing ! — actionable expression, pray 
recollect that, madam. Murder! You do 
not, cannot mean it.' 
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CHAPTER IL 

MRS. DAVENPORT IS OBSTINATE. 

But Mrs. Davenport did mean it, and Mr. 
Pontifex, sorely reluctant, was compelled to 
hearken to the narrative which Blanche had 
on that morning revealed to her friend. The 
solicitor heard what had occurred at White- 
parish, and what ghastly sight it was that 
Blanche had seen behind the rose-coloured 
curtains. He heard it, too, in a clearer and 
more coherent form than he could possibly 
have heard it from Miss Morton s own lips, 
for the dashing Davenport had strong braips 
to match her strong will, and never threw a 
word away. It was a lucid statement that 
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the widow made. Mr. Pontifex admitted 
that much to himself, with a sort of profes- 
sional enthusiasm wrung from him in his own 
despite ; but he felt how very much he 
would have preferred that another person 
should -have been the recipient of such 
dangerous confidences as these. 

*And now, Mr. Pontifex, you will oblige 
me by at once taking steps to protect my 
poor little friend,' said Mrs. Davenport ; and 
the lawyer rubbed his soft hands together as 
he anticipated the conclusion of the sen- 
tence. 

* To be sure, Mrs. Davenport ; most will- 
ingly. We will make her a Ward-in-Chan- 
cery, if you please ; apply this very day for 
an injunction, on grounds of improper harsh- 
ness, malversation of fimds, and intimidation 
for interested ends —certainly. The Court 
will not hesitate to appoint a new guardian 
pro tem,^ or to abrogate the functions of the 
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one appointed by will, on cause being shown. 
A simple affidavit — an interview with his 
lordship in his private room — and a bill filed ' 
— and then, unless this Orpington should 
traverse the — ' 

* Very proper, indeed,' interrupted Mrs. 
Davenport, in her turn ; * but this is but the 
least of the tasks before us. Law or no law, 
I should take care that Blanche did not fall 
into this wretch's power again ; though it is 
best to act regularly. But I was about to 
add, just now, the words — " and to bring the 
murderer to justice.'* ' 

Mr. Pontifex made a wry face. The task 
of petitioning the Lord Chancellor to super- 
sede the abused authority of Blanche's guar- 
dian was a task after his own heart. It was 
an orthodox affair of motions and demurrers 
and rules absolute ; a quiet, sober, decorous 
proceeding, worthy of Pounce and Pontifex. 
But criminal business ! Pounce and Pontifex 
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were out of their element there. To touch 
pitch, even as attorneys for the prosecution 
in such a case as the Crown v. Orpington, 
would be defilement to those snowy legal 
ermines of Lincoln's Inn. 

*If you would kindly permit me to sug- 
gest,' hesitatingly began the eminent Chan- 
cery solicitor, and Mrs. Davenport graciously 
inclined her head. 

*Any suggestion of yours, Mr. Pontifex, 
will, I am sure, be valuable. Shall we obtain 
a warrant for the man's apprehension here in 
London, or will it be better to apply to the 
Lincolnshire magistrates ? That, I think, is 
the practical point that we should keep in 
view/ 

Mrs. Davenport spoke gravely enough in 
uttering these words, but there was the 
faintest sparkle of malice glimmering in her 
brilliant dark eyes, which would have shown 
to a keen observer how thoroughly she under- 
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Stood, and how cruelly she enjoyed, the 
lawyer's perplexity. 

* My dear madam, I assure you,' said Mr. 
Pontifex, tentatively, but his merciless client 
cut him short with a toss of her pretty head. 

^ The man must not escape. Tes ; I knew 
what you were going to say. Ah ! Mr. 
Pontifex, the trained intellect of a man gives 
him such immense advantages over us poor 
women. You were about to suggest a writ 
of ne exeat — nm exeat — what do you call it ? — 
to prevent the murderer from leaving Eng- 
land. He is likely enough to have taken the 
alarm by this time.' 

* Indeed you mistake my meaning,' said 
Mr. Pontifex, desperately. *I wished to 
observe that criminal prosecutions are under- 
taken by a wholly different class of — ahem ! 
and, besides, I really do not see that we 
should be justified — on the uncorroborated 
evidence— 
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Here he stopped, smiling and drooping his 
eyelids, and so sat, the image of polite 
incredulity. To Mrs. Davenport's plain 
question as to whether he did, or did not, 
believe Blanche Morton's account of the 
crime she had witnessed, the lawyer replied — 
like a lawyer. He evaded the question of 
his own personal belief or unbelief. At any 
rate, he was sure that Miss Morton had a 
sincere faith in her own story. He was sure 
that the young lady honestly believed that 
Sir Phoebus Wyvil had been the victim of a 
singularly treacherous and atrocious murder, 
and that John Orpington was the assassin. 
But appearances were often deceptive, im- 
pressions erroneous ; even the evidence of the 
senses frequently misled the nervous and the 
excitable — and so forth, and so forth, through 
a wilderness of fluent commonplace. 

The fair widow dashed away these con- 
versational cobwebs with no sparing hand. 
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Mr. Pontifex was brought unwillingly to 
admit that the case was at least a case for 
searching inquiry. But it is one thing to 
say that a duty should be discharged, and 
another to volunteer its performance. Mr. 
Pontifex hung back, and suggested difficulties. 
The evidence — well ! the lawyer could hardly 
think the evidence enough to satisfy a jury. 
There was the good repute, too, of the 
suspected person, a subject worth considering. 
Also, in case of an abortive prosecution there 
was risk incurred of giving Mr. Orpington 
grounds for an action for libel, and of his 
recovering swingeing damages. Mr. Pontifex 
laid particular stress on the word swingeing, 
as an effective term, never used but in con- 
nection with money payments enforced by 
civil process. 

Lastly, the case was one quite out of the 
province of Pounce and Pontifex. An 
entirely distinct branch of the profession 
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attended to these painful affairs, and a good 
deal of the mud and mire of the criminal 
courts was apt to be flung broadcast over the 
lawyers who took a part in jail delivery. 
Old Bailey practice was not the most pleasant 
path wherein a respectable and self-respecting 
legal firm could delight to walk. If Mrs. 
Davenport were really resolute to bring 
matters to a crisis, her solicitors would 
strongly recommend her to employ Blynker 
and Patterson, of Thavies Inn, or perhaps, 
Mr. Moss, of the Old Jewry, attorneys 
well known to every tipstaff on the Home 
Circuit, and who occasionally acted as 
jackals to Pounce and Pontifex in doing 
such lawful work as the family solicitors 
were averse to soil their hands by personally 
discharging. 

But there are proverbially two sides to a 
bargain. Mrs. Davenport, to the chagrin, 
but at the same time to the secret admira- 
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tion of her legal adviser, quite declined to be 
talked over. She flatly refused the yicariouslj- 
proffered services of Mr. Moss, or of Messrs. 
Blynker and Patterson. Even the prospect 
of Mr. Orpington's amercing her in heavy 
pecuniary damages for defamation of cha- 
racter merely brought a scornful flash into 
her proud eyes, and a disdainful smile to her 
pretty mouth. She beat her foot upon the 
floor with a quick petulant movement, and 
began in her gracefully imperious way, to 
issue her commands to the geni of Lincoln's 
Inn, over whom she held the magic power of 
her wealth, her beauty, and her prestige. 

*Now, Mr. Pontifex,* she said, with an 
arch haughtiness that might have suited an 
empress;' ^yon must oblige me in this 
matter. You have country correspondents 
almost everywhere. Have you any at Dane- 
thorpe ? ' 

* Yes.' Mr. Pontifex reluctantly admitted 
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that he had such ^correspondents, and, in fact, 
his firm were town agents for those very 
old-established solicitors who had a sort of 
hereditary claim to the custody of the 
Wyvil law papers, but with whom Sir 
Phoebus had been on cold terms. Mrs. 
Davenport clapped her hands joyously. 
^ That will do, famously,' she said, ^ they are 
clerks of the peace and commissioners for 
receiving affidavits, and all that sort of thing, 
and their word will carry weight with it. I 
was wondering how we should get those 
slow coaches of county justices to bestir 
themselves without giving an alarm to the 
wretch himself. You shall go down to 
Lincolnshire.' 

* I, my dear Mrs. Davenport I I go down 
to Lincolonshire ! ' gasped the Chancery 
solicitor, fairly taken aback at so audacious 
a suggestion. 

^ Yes ; and I should say take a detective 
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with you,' replied Mrs. Davenport, with a 
demure enjoyment of her adviser's per- 
plexity. 

' It is not to be thought of, madam ! I 
could not, would not do it, for a thousand 
pounds. Pounce and Pontifexl good gra- 
cious ! Personally to mix myself up with 
such a business — thief-taker's work ; indeed 
— really, I should much prefer — ' 

Thus far, Mr. Pontifex, reddening and 
choking in his high white cravat, ran on, 
jerkingly, but he abruptly stopped, and 
reddened more than ever. He had been on 
the point of sajdng that, sooner than take a 
direct share in bringing about the arrest and 
prosecution of John Orpington, he should 
elect, for self and partners, to give up the 
widow's japanned deed-boxes, and to erase 
the widow's name from the list of clients. 
But he had not made this avowal, checked 
by the bright eyes that confronted him, with 
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« world of meaning in their glance. Mr. 
Pontifex wriggled uneasily on his chair, and 
his own eyes drooped carpetwards. He was 
not the first man, and will not be the last, 
who, being ready to do a shabby time-serving 
action, is yet ashamed to proclaim himself 
shabby and a time-server in plain language. 
In his heart, the man knew that he was 
contemptible for shirking a disagreeable duty 
that had sought him out, as it were, and that 
lay straight in his path. Granted that 
criminal business is unpleasant rough work ; 
granted that a lawyer need not lay himself 
out for practice of this ugly nature, when he 
can earn his living so much more agreeably 
as a dignified Arachne of the Equity Courts, 
spinning Chancery cobwebs for the entangle- 
ment of real estates. But an attorney has 
no more right to turn his back upon his 
sworn duty, and let a villain go free, lest the 
fingers that grasped him should be dirtied by 
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the contact, than a soldier would have to 
refuse to do battle with an unworthy foe. 

And Mrs. Davenport was not like other 
feminine clients, timid, credulous, impressed 
by big words, chary of sixpences. She was 
quite capable of causing a scandal and a com- 
motion in the Lincoln's Inn world by 
making public her solicitor's refusal to act, 
and the motives for such refusal. Mr. Pon- 
tifex had a dim intuition which warned him 
that this would do the firm no good. Even 
habitual shirkers of disagreeable duties 
would have pointed the finger of scorn at 
Pounce and Pontifex. It must not be. One 
more attempt to turn the position, and then 
surrender, and be Mrs. Davenport's very 
humble and obedient, in reality as well as 
verbally. Mr. Pontifex thought that he 
could not do better than to appeal to the 
feminine passion for economy, and he ap- 
pealed to it at once, though his heart was 
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faint mthin him as he rubbed his depre- 
catory hands. 

* This may be a very expensive business,' 
hinted the solicitor, bringing out his words 
slowly, much as a semi-insolvent banker 
might tell out his last shovelful of sove- 
reigns to an inexorable customer ; * very 
expensive, slow, and vexatious. No doubt 
the best legal talent will be engaged for the 
defence ; there will be witnesses of all sorts 
hanging about the assize town, living at rack 
and manger, if I may use the expression; 
there will be Q.C.'s, and leaders of the 
Circuit ; nay, we must be quick in securing 
the Attorney-General, for fear of accidents. 
A very costly affair, and uncertain at the 
best.' 

* If it cost me five thousand pounds— ten 
thousand pounds — it should be done,' said 
Mrs. Davenport, steadily. * I have not had 
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much real pleasure, or done much good with 
my money as yet, and I shall not grudge it 
in this cause, rest assured of that. All I say 
is, Mr. Pontifex, that I cannot have this 
business undertaken in a half-hearted way. 
I look for your zealous help, or a flat 
denial.' 

Mr. Pontifex, thus abjured, promised his 
zealous help. He must, he said, for form's 
sake, mention the matter to old Mr. Pounce ; 
but Mr. Pounce's consent might be taken 
for granted. It then transpired that Mr. 
Pontifex was favourably known to a London 
police magistrate, and that the solicitor could 
procure a warrant through this channel, if 
Miss Morton should feel equal to an inter- 
view with the Minos of metropolitan justice 
in his private room. Then a detective, armed 
with this document, could present himself 
before the Lincolnshire magistrates, and 
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obtain their authority and aid for the arrest 
of the accused. 

* To-morrow, madam/ said Mr. Pontifcx, 
as he bowed himself out — * To-morrow, with- 
out fail ! ' 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE HOUNDS ARE LET SLIP. 

*You swear — take the book in your right 
hand, please — you swear that this is the 
truth, the whole truth, &c.,' droned out the 
officer of the court, relapsing instinctively 
into his ordinary sing-song tone as he ran 
through the customary formula that binds 
over a British witness to veracity. And it 
was hardly to be wondered at if Mr. Flibbs, 
usher to that incommodious tribunal over 
which that well-known and respected police- 
magistrate, Mr. Younghusband, presided, 
should have repeated his parrot cry in the 
monotonous tone of voice that seemed pecu- 
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liarly to belong to it. Every day of his 
working life Mr. Flibbs had uttered the 
same little speech some scores of times, for 
twenty odd years ; and perhaps there might 
have been some contempt for it in the mind 
of Flibbs, engendered by long familiarity. 
How often had he rattled out the words 
of that solemn pledge to speak the truth, 
and how much of truth had bubbled up in 
that fountain of a witness-box, responsive to 
the appeal! Had not the promise, for all 
that it called upon Omniscience to note the 
crooked speech, and upon Omnipotence to 
wither the false tongue, generally served as 
a sluice-gate to set free torrents of the most 
brazen, impudent, and shameless lies that 
ever were coined from the mint of an evil 
heart! The very book on which the wit- 
nesses were sworn was dogs-eared, dingy, 
greasy, and foul from the contact of unclean 
hands and lips, as if the lying oaths that 
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had been ratified upon it had left their 
serpent trail behind them on the binding. 

And yet Mr. Flibbs, who had seen a great 
deal of his fellow-creatures, especially of 
such as were habitually in trouble, and was 
rather blase in consequence, had taken quite 
an exceptional interest in the deposition 
which the young lady in black, with the 
bright brown hair and the pale delicate 
loveliness of feature and tint, had just 
affirmed on oath ; for it was not often 
that such a group as that had been gathered 
in the magistrate's private room as that 
which occupied it now. Mrs. Davenport, 
beautiful in the rich style of her dark 
expressive beauty, proud, lively, imperious ; 
sweet, shrinking Blanche ; Mr. Pontifex, 
supple and yet stately, with his gold eye- 
glass, gold watch-chain, spotless white cravat, 
and accurately-fitting clothes ; an extreme 
contrast to the pushing, bawling attorneys 
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who got their bread in Mr. Younghusband's 
court ; the magistrate himself ; and an elderly 
grey-headed man, with a red face, a moist 
eye, loose garments, and an appearance 
generally suggestive of a licensed victualler 
retired from the toils of the trade. This 
elderly man sat a little apart, nursing his 
hat between his knees, and chewing a straw, 
meditatively, while he took note of every 
word and look of the principal performers. 

Quiet and meek and insignificant, as the 
elderly man seemed, he was a person of 
some mark in his profession. His name 
was Bowler, and he was often mentioned 
in newspaper paragraphs as that vigilant 
and ingenious officer, Mr. Bowler. He was 
a detective, and he had been a Runner. 
He piqued himself on being the last of the 
Runners. That famous thief-taker. Towns- 
end, had, as he sometimes boasted, taught 
him his trade. He always took off his 
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bat at the mention of Townsend's name; 
or, if a glass was before bim (as it very 
often was, for Mr. Bowler belonged to tbe 
old scbool of detectives wbo kept tbe 
Eumenides up to tbeir work by frequent 
libations of brandy and water,) be never 
failed to drink to tbe memory of tbe migbty 
master. Tbis, of course, was wben Mr. 
Bowler was in bis own character of Detec- 
tive Bowler, for, as often as not, be was in 
tlie cbaracter of somebody else of vridely 
(lifibrent name, pursuits, and antecedents. 

At Scotland Yard Bowler was regarded 
from two j)oint8 of view, tbe useftil and tbe 
diHriplinary, and with differing results. As 
ti nuw puliceman, the pupil of Townsend 
}t\Yml with that tendency of the official 
ntliiil whiah socks to turn out scores and 
huiidrtulM of subordinates, all machine-made, 
HO to Mpt)uk» and identical in pattern. The 
(^)(»riitut^r won an irregular, valuable but 
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unsightly in the eyes of martinets. He 
made no secret of his preference of old 
times to new ones, of his contempt for the 
intelligence of the majority of his fellow- 
constableSy and of his distaste for their quasi- 
military drill and that organization which 
becomes yearly more and more soldierlike. 
The Chief Commissioner's blue Janizaries, 
to his mind, were raw beginners, unequal 
to the Pons Asinorum of their profession. 
He did not deny that they had their merits ; 
but he had been trained to discover crime, 
not to prevent it. He chose to do his work 
very much in his own way, and was tolemted 
rather than approved by some of his chiefs. 

On the other hand, Bowler was known 
to be slow and sure, like the deep-mouthed 
old southern hound that never lost the 
scent, let the hunted creature double as it 
might. His patient skill as a tracker of 
men was highly and deservedly esteemed; 
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and it was said that Sir Richard himself 
would sometimes insist that a tangled thread 
should he entrusted to the pains-taking 
fingers that had worked out many and 
many a ravelled skein and doubtful clue. 
But his chief clients were the Assurance 
Offices. Fire and Life were meat and 
drink to William Bowler, and the delicate 
inquiries, and yet more delicate negotia- 
tions, which the companies entrusted to 
his charge, saved the shareholders of the 
companies more than one deficit. 

It was by Mr. Younghusband's advice that 
Bowler had been sent for. Not that the 
police magistrate himself entertained any 
very sanguine hopes regarding the success of 
the prosecution on which Mrs. Davenport had 
set her heart, but that he considered Bowler 
to be the best bloodhound in London when a 
scent was cold. Mr. Younghusband's solici- 
tors happened to be Pounce and Pontifex* 
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and he had willingly granted the favour of a 
private interview. But he was cool, or, at 
any rate, lukewarm in his expectations of any 
success — provokingly so, as Mrs. Davenport 
thought. The Indian widow, however, did not 
make due allowance for the peculiarities of 
mind and temper sure to be superinduced by 
a fifteen years' cadiship in roaring, struggling 
London. Some three lustres back, when Mr. 
Younghusband had been a junior counsel on 
the Midland Circuit, he might possibly have 
been fired with a poetical indignation against 
the ogre Orpington. But fifteen years' grind- 
ing in the stifi* mill of his little court, fifteen 
years' acquaintance with grisly, unwashed 
humanity, with crime the blackest and foulest, 
and vice the meanest and most sordid ; with 
ruffians and vixens, and wretched child 
criminals; with perjury, fraud, and wicked 
spite, had worn down Mr. Younghusband into 
a hack Rhadamanthus from whom enthusiasm 
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was gone for ever. His thousand a-year was 
hardly earned, for it and its concomitant 
duties had taken the sap and bloom of life 
out of him. He was not hardened, not 
callous, not careless, but he had grown, by 
daily custom, to take the worst for granted, 
and yet not to entertain any very hopeful 
ideas as to the world's reformation. Long 
familiarity with horrible vice and violence 
and suffering, ever bubbling up like the scum 
on a polluted stream, had rendered him 
sceptical as to amendment. He was patient, 
kind, polite, but not confident. Bowler 
would do his best ; so, Mr. Younghusband was 
sure, would his friend Pontifex, and so would 
judge and jury, doubtless, when John Orping- 
ton should come to be tried. But — 

Ah ! that But meant much. Mr. Young- 
husband was not sanguine. He knew of so 
very many people, at that very moment, and 
in that very city of London, who ought to feel 
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Mr. Calcraft s clammy fingers ' fumbling at 
their throats, who ought to hear the iron 
gyves they have deserved rattling about their 
limbs at every step they take, who should be 
in the hulks at Bermuda, in the convict 
barracks at Gibraltar, road-making or cutting 
down nameless hard-wood trees in Western 
Australia, anywhere but here. And yet these 
wretches, forfeited to the halter, to chains, to 
the iron gang, and the overseer s rattan, were 
free to come and go, and work more evil, till 
the brimming cup should be over-full. 

^Be so good as to sign your name. Miss 
Morton, Yes, that will do. Thanks!' — 
said Mr. Younghusband, taking the pen from 
Blanche's hand to sign the warrant that lay 
ready. *You take this. Bowler, you know. 
Not the first, is it?' 

' Not by some 'underds, almost thousands, 
Mr. Younghusband, sir,' said Bowler, cheerily, 
from his comer ; * old Sir Richard — not mr 
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Sir Richard now, but old Sir R., at BoW 
Street, must have given me 'underds, he alone. 
Bless you ! I was not a new hand, to call new, 
when that Cato Street business came about. 
Warrants come natural to me, they do. I 
should feel lost if I couldn't put my hand in 
my pocket, and feel a warrant there.* 

And Mr. Bowler did thrust his hand into 
his pocket, whence there proceeded, immedi- 
ately afterwards, a sound as of the faint 
rustling of printed paper. As a sharper is 
seldom without cards, which are the tools of 
his trade, so Mr. Bowler was rarely to be 
found unprovided with warrants, which were 
the tools of his trade. These he regarded 
somewhat in the light of letters of marque, or 
a roving commission empowering him to tow 
prizes into port in the Queen's name. He 
was not often in any hurry to make use of the 
talisman topped by the royal arms, and signed 
by some competent authority, that he carried 
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about with him, but would wait until the 
rogue he watched for, dead ripe, dropped into 
his practised grasp. Nothing pleased him 
better than to exchange greetings, to chat, 
and smoke, and drink, with a man whose 
name was written down in those Sibylline 
leaves that nestled in his pocket, and to know 
that at any moment he could tap his acquaint- 
ance on the shoulder, and claim him for his 
own. The sense of power, which is dear to 
a large class of secretive minds, was delicious 
to Mr. Bowler. He gave a little sigh of 
satisfaction as he buttoned up the new 
warrant within his loosely-fitting coat. 

Meanwhile, from the court hard by, there 
came an intermittent sound of gruff voices, 
shrill voices, cracked voices, and a trampling 
and stamping of heavy feet, and an impatient 
stir and hum, as of an angry hive. 

' My bear-garden,' said Mr. Younghusband, 
with a smile at Mrs. Davenport's look of 
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inquiry; 'the bears are growing hungry; it 
would seem/ 

And, indeed, the unwashed customers 
crowding around the deserted counter of 
Justice appeared to resent that desertion, and 
to consider themselves as shabbily treated 
by Themis. Under these circumstances, to 
trespass any longer on Mr. Younghusband's 
valuable time would have been wrong; 
wherefore, with thanks to the worthy 
magistrate, the visitors took their leave. 
Mrs. Davenport and Blanche were driven 
homewards in the widow s carriage, on thp 
panels of which the Hon. Duff's new arms, 
and the old, half-forgotten arms of the 
Fletchers, partis per pakp gleamed from a 
lozenge-shaped shield. 

Mr. Pontifex and the policeman were left 
alone together, standing on the pavement 
without the court, under the sullen scrutiny 
of certain fustian-clad men in heavy ankle- 
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boots and fur caps, who were waiting to learn 
the fate of a comrade in custody on sus- 
picion of garotting, and who scented out 
somehow that the solicitor and the detective 
belonged to the opposition, or law-keeping, 
party, and eyed them with an evil eye in 
consequence. 

* In for it, now, I'm afraid,' was Mr. Pon- 
tifex's silent soliloquy, as he took off his hat 
at parting with his fair client. Yes, he must 
make the best of it, though he felt his posi- 
tion to be nearly as degraded a one as if he 
had been Mr. Bowler's prisoner, one of that 
little flock of black sheep, badged with the 
broad arrow, whom the detective was accus- 
tomed to describe in familiar parlance as his 
^ lambs.' But it was too late to draw back. 
He stood pledged to Mrs. Davenport, and 
she was not the woman to excuse any tergi- 
versation from the path of duty. He had 
her cheque in his pocket — ^a draft for five 
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hundred pounds, to be devoted to preliminary 
expenses — and should the business terminate 
in one of those legal battles that are fought 
Mrith huge expenditure by well-feed merce- 
naries in wigs and rustling silk, he knew that 
his employer was able and willing to pay all 
costs and charges. It was unpleasant work, 
but his hands were dipped in it now, and he 
could not well escape. 

Mr. Pontifex could not help speaking 
stiflBly, and with an awkward assumption of 
ease that made his stiffness the more mani- 
fest, as he turned to Bowler, and said, *I 

must put myself in your hands, Mr. 

Mr. • 

' Bowler. Christian name W., named after 
the Duke of Clarence, I think I was,' an- 
swered the ex-runner. 

'To be sure, Mr. Bowler,' resumed the 
solicitor, drawing on his right-hand glove. 
* Well, as I was about to say, I am new to 
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this sort of thing, and must be guided in a 
great measure by your superior experience. 
When shall we go down to Danethorpe? 
Night or day?' 

* Well, now, Mr. Pontifex ; if you'll allow 
me, 1 should say to-night. There's a train, 
sir, at 7.40, if you covld make that con- 
' venient. Time's everything to us ; not,' pur- 
sued Mr. Bowler, ^that I am one of the 
hasty ones in a general way, but this is a 
queer business, with a cold scent, getting 
colder ever day. Shall I find you at the 
station, sir? Till then — • 

And they parted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BLANCHE SAYS * YES.' 

Hugh Wyvil came back from Lincolnshire 
with a grave face and a heavy heart. It 
was getting late when he arrived in London, 
and by the time he reached his own abode 
it was too late, as he felt, to call at Mrs. 
Davenport's house. But he could not rest, 
and as for his club he loathed the thought of 
it just then. He did not care to face the 
greetings of those whom he knew, or the 
glances and whispers of those with whom he 
was not acquainted, but who had a fair idea 
of his name, his history, and his late pro- 
spects. He could not bear that his brother 
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officers should either condole with him on 
the death of Sir Phoebus or give him joy of 
the inheritance that was not his, after all. 
He did not wish that good-natured, simple 
fellows like Trefoyle, or Saltire, or young 
Bracy, should pity him, or that the knot of 
sneerers usually gathered around crabbed old 
Major Slogo should spy out the reason of 
his low spirits. 

A more unsuspicious soul than Hugh 
Wyvil's it would be hard to find. He had 
come back from Lincolnshire with the full 
knowledge that he was ruined, so far as it 
had been in his uncle s power to ruin him, 
but without a misgiving that any foul play, 
other than mere tale-bearing and time- 
serving on the part of the repulsive favourite 
who had supplanted him, had been made use 
of. He had seen the lawyers, and had been 
shown a draught of the baronet's will, and 
he had been to Deepdeue, ftnd had seeu 
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Tapper and the housekeeper, but still no 
notion that the old man had come unfairly 
to his end had ever crossed his mind. And 
this was the more singular, because Tupper 
was full of vague suspicions, vague antipathy, 
and distrust, all of which had reference to 
the lucky legatee. 

Tupper considered his master's dying in 
his absence almost in the light of a personal 
grievance of his own. He had been so faith- 
ful, so patient, so thoughtful, in his unobtru- 
sive care of the feeble old gentleman, that 
he really esteemed himself as an injured 
man because Sir Phoebus had taken advan- 
tage of his short absence to die, as he had 
done. Also the valet had a disinterested 
glow of indignation in his breast on account 
of the posthumous severity which the old 
diplomatist had shown towards his nephew. 
Tupper, like the housekeeper, regarded Hugh 
as the natural heir, and had come uncon- 
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sciously to view his frequent banishments 
and occasional disinheritance as mere eclipses 
of the true luminary, certain to come to a 
happy conclusion at last. 

It was with absolute anger, and with some- 
thing of a sense of having been tricked, that 
Tupper found John Orpington lord of all that 
accumulated wealth, that in the fullness of 
time should have been Hugh's. Yet this 
great prize was indisputably the surgeon's, 
and, worse still, the odious heir would in- 
herit under a will of which Tupper was one 
of the witnesses, and the valet could not deny 
his signature. 

* I'd have cut off my fingers, sooner than 
I'd have written my name on that docky- 
ment, if I had but known,' said Tupper, in 
bitterness of spirit. 

He was sorry for his old master — more 
sorry than he had ever thought to be for 
peevish Sir Phoebus. But he had borne and 
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forborae so much during his time of servi- 
tude, had put up with so many hard words 
and so much ill-humour, that ho had grown 
to have the same sort of regard for the 
baronet that a good nurse often has for the 
petulent child that gives her infinite trouble 
by its cries and fractiousness. And the facts 
that Sir Phoebus had died suddenly, while he, 
Tapper, was away, and that the only person 
present in the chamber of death had been 
the only person who had a direct interest in 
his being dead and incapable of further testa- 
mentary caprice, were quite enough to make 
the serving-man view John Orpington with 
anything but friendly eyes. 

Tupper was cautious. He had a high, and 
perhaps an exaggerated opinion of the powers 
of our English law of libel, and ho was not 
rash enough to render himself liable to Mr. 
Orpingtons vengeance by any premature 
denunciation of him. The Whiteparish doc- 
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tor, always instinctively felt by those who 
knew him to be the sort of person whom it 
would be more agreeable to count as a friend 
than as an enemy, was now a rich man, and 
rich men, so Tupper deemed, were danger- 
ous antagonists. But if to bell the cat were 
more than Tupper's knight-errantry was 
capable of, at any rate to fan the flame of 
another's wrath was a safer proceeding. 
Accordingly, the valet let fall several hints, 
none of which made the desired impression 
on the mind of Captain Wyvil. The young 
man was not quick at catching up the idea 
that a crime had been done. He thought ill 
of Orpington, but not so ill as that. In his 
eyes, the surgeon was a mean, bad fellow, 
who had cheated him out of his uncle's good 
graces and affection, and, incidentally, out of 
his uncle's wealth. His blood boiled, too, at 
the thoughts of the false guardian's tyranny 
over Blanche, and had the two men met. 
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mischief might have come of their mutual 
ill-will. But it never entered into Hugh's 
honest head that his uncle had died irotn 
any but a natural cause. He was slow to 
think evil, particularly when the evil took a 
sombre cast uncongenial to the habitual tone 
of the nineteenth century, and it was in vain 
that Tupper sailed as near the wind as he 
could, without risking an indictment by 
openly proclaiming his suspicions of the 
upstart legatee. 

Coming back, then, to London and his 
lodgings, and going through some ceremony 
of dining, or affecting to dine, as a sacrifice 
to custom and his landlady, Hugh Wyvil 
wandered out into the gas-lit waste of Lon- 
don^ as melancholy a man as well might be. 
All things are comparative, and his mis- 
fortunes were no less hard to bear because a 
large portion of the human race would have 
set him down, after all, as one of the for- 
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tunate of the earth. He was poor, no doubt, 
but only poor for his station. He might be, 
as he often told himself that he was, a beggar, 
but it was only his habits, and tastes, and 
breeding that made him feel himself such. 
His slender patrimony was certainly very 
slender, but what would hardly supply a 
guardsman with gloves and cigars would be 
a mine of semi-fabulous wealth to some men. 
He had his commission in the Household 
Brigade, which was eminently saleable. He 
had friends who could move the Horse 
Guards on his behalf, should he seek military 
employment abroad. He was free from the 
heavy chain of debt that shackles so many, 
and cankers where it clasps. As he walked 
disconsolate through the streets, ninety-and- 
nine per cent, of the passengers who brushed 
against him in their course would have gladly 
changed places with him, so far as worldly 
circumstances were concerned, but that 
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thongfat did not occur to him, and perhaps, 
if it had, iVwould have consoled him but 
little. 

He was disappointed, very much disap- 
pointed, for in real life no one takes the loss 
of an expected fortune mth perfect equa- 
nimity, but the poverty to which the baronet's 
will condemned him was the least of his 
sorrows. He felt the unkindness almost 
more bitterly than the actual injury which it 
had inflicted. He had, in a fashion, been 
fond of the whimsical old man whose hoarded 
wealth had now dropped into strange hands, 
and it wai? more his misfortune than his fault 
that there had not been a better understand- 
ing between the uncle and nephew. He took 
blame to himself, many a time, that such an 
understanding had not existed. He would 
have given much to have parted in kindness 
with the old man, who was beyond the reach 
of kindness now. He regretted his own oc- 
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casional outbreaks of pride or anger, and 
that not because of the gold that he had lost, 
but for the memory of old favours, old times, 
old words of affection that came up crowd- 
ing in his memory. He would have given 
much to have pressed that thin wrinkled 
hand once more in friendship, to have seen 
one kind look in those aged eyes, before 
night came« and it was too late. But Sir 
Phoebus Wyvil had done with the world and 
all that was in it, and could be moved for 
good or ill no more. 

But Blanche — ah ! that was hard to bear. 
That was the true sting that rankled in the 
wound, and would not be appeased, for he 
believed that he must give her up. He had 
thought upon the subject very long and very 
anxiously, and he could see no help for it, 
according to his simple philosophy. He sin- 
cerely thought that honour demanded of him 
that he should go his way and leave the girl 
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be loved, because he was poor. Not, per- 
haps, 80 much because he was poor, as 
because he had been long accounted prospect- 
ively rich — and now he had nothing. To 
drag down the woman on whom his heart 
was set, into poverty and the trouble and 
care that are the handmaids of poverty, 
seemed to him to be a selfish act, of which a 
gentleman should not be guilty. Blanche 
had something of her own, and this, in his 
eyes, was an additional barrier and stumbling- 
block in his way, for he had a repugnance to 
the very idea of being his wife's pensioner- 
If Blanche should marry him, they two must 
be poor, and must live in some far-away 
colony, where a captain's pay went a long 
way, or in India : and the recollection of 
some married officers whom he had known 
and been sorry for, when in India himself, 
rose up before him. He remembered how 
Jack Martin, once the lightest-hearted fellow 
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in the regiment, had become the moodiest, 
under the pressure of milliners' bills, heavy 
weekly accounts, debts constantly cropping 
up in the bazaar, and all the whims and ex- 
travagances of his silly little goose of a wife. 
He remembered how Bunbridge, of the Artil- 
lery, waxing confidential over a third tumbler, 
had made a clean breast of his miseries — the 
shifts, scrapes, and evasions to which he had 
been driven, in the vain hope of pacifying his 
creditors — the duns that were the plague of 
his life — the protested bills in keeping of the 
Dumdum bank — the overdrawn pay — the 
angry army agents — and the fact that young 
Mrs. Bunbridge, good-looking, thoughtless, 
and petulant, was pushing her easy-going 
husband down the steep slope of ruin. 

Hugh never stopped to ask himself whe- 
ther such a catastrophe might not have been 
averted, or whether Blanche Morton must of 
necessity resemble Mrs. Martin and Mrs. 
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Bunbridge ? His thoughts were for Blanche, 
his regrets for his own loss of her — for it 
must be done, as he told himself twenty 
times over. He must leave the Guards, 
must go on foreign service, and when he 
came back, no doubt Blanche would have 
been married years ago. That was the worst 
of the blow that had fallen upon him. The 
rest he could bear without wincing outwardly, 
but it was hard to bear that. 

Although Hugh had walked forth appa- 
rently at random, yet all roads seemed to 
lead to Chester Place, and he soon found 
himself hovering around Mrs. Davenport's 
house, and glancing up at the lighted win- 
dows, as if in some vague hope that he might 
catch a glimpse of Blanche Morton s shadow 
upon the blinds. He chid his own senti- 
mental folly as he turned on his heel and 
strode away; but somehow, before many 
minutes had passed, he found himself again 
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beneath those windows, and then again and 
again. The policeman on his beat saw well 
enough what was amiss with the tall military- 
looking stranger who haunted the neighbour- 
hood like a burglar or a ghost, and even the 
crossing-sweeper at the corner grinned know- 
ingly as he remarked to the waterman of the 
cab-stand, that Uhe captain seemed down 
upon his luck/ and that he, the sweejier, 
would bet a quartern that ho could tell the 
reason why. But Hugh Wyvil, after the 
manner of lovers, was profoundly unconscious 
that he was the object of any especial observ- 
ation, and continued to tread the pavement 
till late, often turning away, but soon coming 
back to the spot, as if he had been under a 
spell. At last he gave it uj), and went home 
tired and dejected. He was pale and reso- 
lute, however, on the next morning, when he 
knocked at Mrs. Davenport's door. 

The mistress of the house in Chester Place 
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bad been expecting bim for an hour past. 
She rose at once from ber seat. 

* There is the Desdicbado, my dear. I 
know his knock from a thousand. Don't be 
very cruel to the poor fellow, Blanche, dear !' 
and she left the room, insisting that Blanche 
should not follow her, as in the quick hurry 
and confusion of ber feelings she pleaded to 
do. Mrs. Davenport went, and Blanche, 
trembling like a leaf, but not unhappy, re- 
mained in solitary possession of the great 
drawing-room overlooking the leafy elms 
opposite. Hugh entered, and at the first 
glance of those soft, loving, brown eyes, as 
for a moment they were shyly lifted to meet 
bis, at the first sight of that inpocent face, to 
which the burning blush rose unbidden, all 
bis prudent resolves were scattered to the 
winds. Her hands were in bis, bis arm was 
round her waist — ^her pretty bead, with its 
shining braids of gold-brown hair, lay trust- 
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ingly on his breast, while still he breathed, iu 
quick, unstudied words, the story of his love 
— the old, world-old avowal — * I love you, 
dear, sweet Blanche — love you more dearly 
than words can tell. Will you be my wife?* 
And Blanche said * Yes.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

8WAUT MILL. 

Sir George Wyvil, the new baronet, being 
slow to return and take possession, and, 
indeed, as yet confining bis discharge of the 
duties of ownership to the drawing of heavy 
bills on the Deepdene agents, Deepdene itself 
was under John Orpington's government for 
the time being. The servants gave lip-service 
and eyenservice to the new authority set over 
them by the will of Sir Phoebus, and there 
was no day of the week on which the surgeon 
did not darken the threshold of the old hall. 
His rights over the place, and his interests in 
the place, were ill-defined by those illiterate 
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observers of his proceedings. The furniture, 
and such valuables, not heirlooms, as the 
grand old house contained, were certainly 
John Orpington's property, and as it began 
to be whispered about the countryside that 
Sir George was needy and involved in debt, 
and as likely as not to reside permanently 
abroad, the chance of the surgeon's taking up 
his abode beneath the roof of Deepdene was 
openly canvassed among the landowner's 
dependents. 

*At any rate, he ben't proiid,' was the 
frequent comment on the surgeon s manner 
of bearing his novel prosperity. Hundreds 
of pairs of eyes were vigilantly on the watch 
to mark any change in the conduct of the 
lucky inheritor, and since he betrayed none 
of the customary signs of vulgar arrogance or 
exultation, many voices began to sound his 
praises. Proud, indeed, in the coarse con- 
ventional sense of the word, he had never 
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shown himself to be. He was the same bluff 
Briton, the same plain downright member of 
a working community, as before he was 
declared the rightful heir to the great savings 
of the old dead diplomatist. 

Those, however, who declared that Mr. 
Orpington was not a bit changed by his 
prosperity were only confident in the truth of 
their assertions, not right in them. Popular 
criticism is seldom nice enough to detect 
very slight alterations in a man's bearing, and 
strong characters like the surgeon's change 
slowly, like granite cliffs under the influence 
of weather. The neighbours did not perceive 
that Plain John Orpington was rather more 
taciturn, and a little more irritable than he 
had been, and still less did they mark that 
these peculiarities of temper daily increased 
upon him, gaining ground very gradually, 
but yet gaining ground. And this alteration 
for the worse was in spite of the man's crafty 
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brains and powerful will, both of which urged 
him to avoid offence and to stand well with 
the world. 

Some men in John Orpington's case would 
have revelled and rioted in the abuse of their 
new-found wealth, recklessly hugging them- 
selves in the material enjoyments that money 
could buy, and deaf to the sure but tardy 
tread of the Avenger of Blood. But these 
were dull criminals, with hard hearts and 
sluggish fancy, capable of waiting, like over- 
gorged vultures, till they should be slaughtered 
amidst the relics of their foul feast. Others, 
more emotional and of higher culture, would 
have been tortured by gnawing remorse and 
terror until they gave themselves up, despair- 
ing, to escape the bosom-scorpion that forms 
the sting of impunity. But to neither of 
these classes did Blanche Morton's grim 
guardian belong. Callous as his heart might 
be, his imagination was vivid enough. The 
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wolfs instinct, warning him when the 
hunters are abroad, is as subtle as that of the 
hare or the hind. The human beast of prey 
is sometimes wary too, and the sense of 
coming danger, sleeping or waking, was never 
absent from the surgeon's mind. Still, no 
remorse! If the thing were to do again, 
under identical circumstances, he would do it 
again — of that be sure. He did not lie to 
himself, as wretches of his kind are apt to do, 
on that score. He had killed the old man, 
because the card seemed the best to play in 
that desperate case. Perhaps he was wrong. 
Perhaps he was rash. But, according to all 
reasonable calculation of chances, it was a 
safe crime. Buin was before him, and he 
had, in one moment, to make the momentous 
choice between two courses. To slink out 
of the door of Deepdene, a detected cheat, 
his name tarnished, his fair prospects at an 
end, or to play boldly for a high stake,— a 
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fortune or the gallows. How could he have 
guessed that that unwelcome eye-witness 
would have come to mar his master-stroke in 
the very moment of success ? It was a cruel 
reverse, but as yet he was a winner. 

Now and then his plotting brain was busy 
with regrets that the necessity — he called 
it by that name — for such a sin had ever been. 
He would very much have preferred that the 
old man should never have recovered con- 
sciousness. Why could not the dotard die 
without having the last life squeezed out of 
his windpipe by violent hands ? Why must 
he needs start up from his lethargy, just in 
time to detect the theft of the will, and to 
drive the robber to hide crime by crime ! 
And Blanche — he had erred in letting her 
escape him ! It was his own over-caution, his 
own slow wits, that he had to thank if ever 
that girl should stand in a court of justice, to 
bear witness against him to his undoing. 
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He had made no effort at pursuit. Before 
he had known of his ward s flight, suflicient 
hours had elapsed to enable her to reach 
London. That she would find refuge there 
with Mrs. Davenport seemed to him almost 
a certainty. Should he exercise his legal 
authority, and bring back the truant to 
Whiteparish? Impossible. No doubt the 
tale was long since told, and cajolery and 
threats would be worse than useless after the 
horrid secret had got wind. To attempt any 
assertion of his power as Blanche's guardian, 
would be to hurry on the scandal, the out- 
cry, the ruin, that must surely come. There 
was one chance, he thought. Mrs. Daven- 
port, rich and free from ties, might have 
grown tired of London, and have left it ; and 
if so, Blanche, friendless, timid, ignorant of 
the world, would be bewildered by the deso- 
lation of the great stony-hearted city. Her 
accusation would be checked upon her lips, 
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then, from inability to find a friendly listener, 
her slender resources would soon be ex- 
hausted ; he might hear news of her, bring 
her back, silence her revelations for ever. 
Ah ! no ! he had forgotten that cursed Hugh 
Wyvil — and the surgeon ground his teeth as 
he thought that Blanche might communicate 
with him, and that then all would be lost. 

The manslayer was not devoid of courage, 
and he made a deliberate survey of his con- 
dition. The danger was great and imminent, 
but he had risked a halter before, and come 
oflF scot-free. He made a cool and careftil 
estimate of all the chances in his favour. It 
was not certain that there would be an arrest 
and a trial. Every day that passed rendered 
that prospect less prominent. Mrs. Daven- 
port would probably take up Blanche's cause 
with a woman's ardent partisanship, but her 
lawyers might prove less credulous, or the 
magistrates might not entertain so serious a 
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charge, brought so kte, and supported by 
such slender grounds of proof, against a man 
of his known respectability. Again, sup- 
posing the worst come to the worst, in a 
preliminary point of view, there were yet 
many loopholes, many broken meshes in the 
net of Law. He had read of trials in which 
the squeamishness or obstinacy of a juryman, 
the blundering of a counsel, the breaking 
down of a witness, even the Judge's charge, 
had enabled culprits as bad as himself to 
walk out of the dock free men. Yes, he 
might hope, to the last, for a verdict of Not 
Guilty, if Blanche's testimony was un- 
corroborated by any chain of circumstantial 
proofs. But the true will — and another 
paper that he had held over the fire, often, 
but which had seemed to cling to his fingers, 
so that he did not bum it — those would be 
damning pieces of evidence against him^ if 
they were found. 
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That he did not destroy the stolen will 
was less due to any resolution on his part 
than to the workings of that strange instinct 
that has haunted the brotherhood of Cain 
through uncounted ages. A murderer can 
never quite divorce himself from the traces 
of his crime. Years and years after the 
doing of the deed, the silent witness comes 
to light. Sometimes the fatal telltale is a 
mere dark stain on an old worn-out garment — 
a blotch of dusky discolouration that may be 
ink, or paint, or wine, but that the micro- 
scope reveals to be human blood. Some- 
times a dusty phial, forgotten in the corner 
of a cupboard, or hidden behind the wainscot, 
gives up to skilful scrutiny the lees of the 
poison. Again, it may be that the murderer 
has been wary, spending much thought and 
pains to conceal his guilt from the justice of 
men. He has burned, or drowned, or 
buried, all that might serve to connect him 
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with the wickedness that has been done, and 
he thinks he is safe. But at the last it is 
found that he has kept something by him, 
part of the victim s plunder^ it may be, or 
the weapon that slew him, or some scrap of 
writing that makes a link in the invisible 
chain that is to drag him to the gallows. 
Be it blindness, or the perversity of a warped 
soul, the wretch never parts with the thing 
that is to be his ruin, until the hour pf doom 
and punishment has struck. 

John Orpington kept the will, and, with 
the will, a letter in the handwriting of the 
murdered man, the broken seal of which 
bore the Wyvil blazonry. There was a 
curious obstinacy in the manner in which he 
persisted in keeping these papers, that some- 
times surprised himself. He found himself 
making excuses, in his secret heart, for the 
apparent rashness of what he did. No one 
could be sure, he told himself, how matters 
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might turn out, or of what priceless service 
the true will might prove to its possessor. 
Its production^ with some plausible story to 
account for its discovery, might be a plank 
of safety that should carry him across the 
chasm yawning in his path. It would be 
hard, no doubt, to loose the great prize 
within his clutch, but life was dearer than 
wealth, and it might come to pass that he 
could save himself by the voluntary sacrifice 
of the property. He knew the popular 
mind to be easily impressed and impatient 
of contradiction. Surely he had but to 
exhibit the lost document with a show of 
cheerfulness, and the country would ring 
with his praises. It would be hard to make 
suspicion spread, after such an act of probity 
had been noised abroad. 

So he kept the will, in spite of the whisper, 
as of a familiar demon, that murmured in his 
ear the ceaseless advice to burn it. He kept 
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the will, though he knew that it was rash to 
keep it ; though he knew, too, that he would 
not and could not relinquish the spoils of his 
crime. He told himself that his was the 
wiser course. He could bum the papers at 
any time, should the danger grow pressing. 
Meanwhile, he would wait and watch his 
opportunity. As yet, there was no cause for 
alarm. 

In the present state of the surgeon s mind, 
his old occupation would have been intol- 
erable to him. To sit by the little bed 
whereon some sick child lay, to hold the 
tiny wrist between his strong fingers, and to 
note with heedful eye the changes of the 
wan face, needed a patience that John 
Orpington could no longer command. To 
hearken to the complaining voices of aged 
paupers was odious to him. He had never 
liked his profession, and now he loathed it, 
but it was easy for him to shift to the 
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shoulders of another the duties that he had 
hitherto performed. Public opinion by no 
means blamed the heir of Sir Phoebus for 
ceasing to feel pulses and compound potions. 
A young doctor from Danethorpe gladly 
agreed for a small stipend to undertake the 
work of his fortunate colleague at White- 
parish^ and John had much leisure. He 
employed his leisure in an odd way. Never 
a day passed but he was at Deepdene, ay, 
and in the room where his benefactor had 
died, drawn as by some resistless fascination 
to the spot. But his visits were not exclu- 
sively to Deepdene — he was often at Dane- 
thorpe, and more often still he was to be 
seen, on foot or on horseback, threading the 
devious lanes that led to lonely farms, and 
appearing in forgotten hamlets that lay 
among the reeds aud meres of the fen 
country, or on chalky roads high up among 
the desojate wolds. Every day he walked 
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or rode for some hours, and came back, 
tired, and with a cloud upon his brow, as one 
whose quest had been fruitless. 

It was on a dark breezeless day, when the 
hot and heavy air seemed fraught with 
indications of a coming storm, and when the 
copper-coloured billows of cloud rolled lan- 
guidly in the evening sky, like ships becalmed 
upon a tropic sea, that John Orpington, 
striking into a narrow track across the downs, 
came suddenly to the brow of the green hill 
and looked upon a little wooded glen that 
nestled at his feet. It was as solitary a spot 
as any in that thinly-peopled district, and 
there was a feature in the scene that en- 
hanced its loneliness. This was a deserted 
mill, gaunt, black, and ruinous, like the 
charred skeleton of a giant, looming through 
the gathering shadows. It was the only 
dwelling in sight, and nothing more melan- 
choly could well be conceived than its aspect, 
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standing, as it did, beside an abandoned 
weed'grown garden, and the remains of an 
orchard. The stream which used to turn 
the huge water-wheel ran purling and 
bubbling down through the glen, as of old, 
but humali labour and human care had 
ceased at that accursed spot long years ago. 

John Orpington drew a long breath, and 
let himself sink down upon the turf, with the 
air of a man whose object is attained. Then 
he drew from his pocket an old map of the 
county, yellow with age, unrolled it, and 
strained his eyes by the waning light to read 
the dim black letters inscribed on the stained 
canvas. * Yes, this is Ebba s Down, and 
yonder road, grass-grown and hardly to be 
traced, must be the one that leads to Hailing 
and Marsh Farm. This, then, is Swart 
Mill. The old place is less decayed than I 
expected to find it, and nothing could be 
fitter for the purpose, since the country- 
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people have shunned it ever since — ' here he 
stopped, frowning, and bit his lip, but after a 
short pause he lifted his head again and 
spoke, as if in bravado, though he was quite 
alone ; — * ever since the miller, and his wife 
and child, were found lying dead, and burnt 
almost to cinders, for the robbers set the 
place on fire, when they had found the gold. 
Four men were hanged in chains for that 
offence on Ebba's Down here, but chains and 
gibbet and bones are all gone, these thirty 
years and more. A fitter spot I could not 
find, if I searched the world over.' 

As he ceased speaking there came a low 
growl of thunder, as if in answer to his 
words, and the lurid sky grew perceptibly 
darker. 

* Too late to examine the place to-night,' 
said the surgeon, reluctantly, as he but- 
toned his coat more closely, and turned to 
go homewards through the storm of driving 
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rain that now began with a few heavy drops, 
then increased to a pattering shower, and 
soon burst forth with a weight and fury that 
made the dusty roads smoke beneath it, and 
that tore the green leaves and tender twigs 
away, and strewed the gardens for miles 
around with the petals of crushed flowers. 
The lightning flashed broad and red over the 
downs, and the sharp rattling peals of thunder 
were all but continuous, while it was night 
at once, so quick and abrupt was the with- 
drawal of the summer twilight. But John 
Orpington scarcely felt the rain that wetted 
him, scarcely heard the thunder, or marked 
the blinding glare that swept like a fiery sword 
across the darkling horizon. The elemental 
war was lost in his case in the never-dying 
strife that was busy in his gloomy soul. As 
he strode homewards along the unfrequented 
roads, his plotting brain was busy with many 
a shadowy scheme ; but ever present to him 
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was the recollection of Swart Mill, and when 
he lay asleep that night, the mill where the 
murder had been done, rose shadowy before 
him in his dreams, and seemed to beckon 
him towards it, as if there were some secret 
bond of union between it and him, and to 
claim him for its own. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE HORIZON DARKENS. 

What are the signs of a storm? The 
Meteorological Department of the Board 
of* Trade can tell us of plenty, and does 
tell us accordingly, in scientific English 
and in homely English, and in good sound 
doggerel, too, for those whose memories 
are retentive of jingling rhymes, — baro- 
metrical pressure, so and so, cirrhi, cumuli, 
and the rest of it, cyclones, upper and 
under air-currents — and your explanation is 
complete. So also some tough old mariner, 
who in his heart despises all cones and 
drums and new-fangled signals of weather- 
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prophets, predicting from their London office 
what shall happen on the coast, will speak 
with confidence as he describes the marks 
of an approaching tempest. The * dirty ' 
look of the sky to windward, the red sun- 
rise, the threatening cloud-bank in which 
that sun went sullenly down, the ragged 
patches of grey vapour that hang like a 
torn fleece over the slate-blue sky, the flaws 
of wind that ruffle the water for a few 
moments, then suddenly die out and leave 
the sails to flap emptily, these are the indi- 
cations to which, in his rough rule-of-thumb 
way, the old sailor has learned to trust. 

But before the men of science or the 
men of action took the alarm, before the 
fall of the quicksilver caused the telegraph 
to flash a warning to port and strand, and 
earlier than the moment when the wariest 
fisherman began to play Cassandra's part 
upon the wave-worn stones of the little 
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honey-combed jetty, the wild things that 
glean their living from the billows knew 
what was brewing in the far-oflF ocean to 
windward. The complaining cry of the 
seamew grew harsher and shriller as her 
restless white wings skimmed the dark 
water. Gull and gannet and cormorant — 
all the birds that dive and hover and scream 
over the herring shoal or the legions of 
blue-burnished mackerel — come nearer and 
nearer to shore, urged by their instinctive 
knowledge of what is at hand, and presently 
are hurrying inland to wrangle for grubs 
with the rooks that follow the plough, and 
to hide under the lee of bank or wood 
until the might of the gale shall be 
spent. 

Just as the sea-birds have a subtle fore- 
knowledge of an elemental storm, there 
are human beings who become aware, they 
could scarcely tell how, that a crisis in 
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their fate is imminent, and that peril draws 
near. John Orpington was one of these. 

The tokens of evil to come were not 
many and not prominent. No instinct but 
that of self-preservation could have noted 
signs so slight and partial. But the wicked 
who have a secret to hide carry a touch- 
stone in their own dark breasts by which 
to test the opinion of their fellows. John 
Orpington was quick to observe a change 
in the bearing of some few of those with 
whom he came in contact. Tupper, from 
the firsts had been no partisan of the sur- 
geon's; but the housekeeper's more pliant 
nature had disposed her to worship the 
golden calfy in however repulsive a shape. 
Now it seemed that there was an end to 
the wordy obsequiousness of Mrs. Barnes. 
Once, when Orpington entered the great 
outer hall at Deepdene, he had come sud- 
denly upon Mrs. Barnes as she was super- 
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intending a raw housemaid in the task of 
dusting the marbles that gleamed there, 
trophies of dead men's dilettanteism. The 
housekeeper gave a little scream, much as 
she would have done if a snake had hissed 
in her ear, and scuttled off like a hurt 
rabbit. John Orpington saw her no more 
on that day ; and when, on the morrow, he 
sent a message to request Mrs. Barnes* 
presence in the late baronet's study, the 
white-aproned messenger brought back the 
housekeeper's duty and regrets that she was 
ill, too unwell to wait on Mr Orpington, if 
he would kindly excuse her. 

This was not much, but there were others, 
the legatee found, who began to avoid him. 
Here, it was a farmer who had always 
stopped his horse for a few words of hearty 
greeting and exchange of news, but who 
now awkwardly pulled down his hat over his 
brows and passed by with an embarrassed 
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*Goad day, sir.' There, some old woman 
who used to be garrulous about her rheuma- 
tism, her smokj chimney, and the stinginess of 
the Union relieving oflScer, now started and 
exclaimed, ^Lord save us,' as the surgeon 
came round the comer. The men hanging 
about the forge and the beershop, the two 
great centres of rural gossip, turned their 
backs as the doctor appeared, and did all 
in their power to avoid touching their hats 
to him, though he knew that they nudged 
one another and whispered among them- 
selves, and watched his receding figure with 
inquisitive gaze. 

That some rumour, prejudicial to his 
character, must be spreading abroad, the 
person principally concerned was assured. 
But nothing of which he could venture 
to take notice had as yet been said or done. 
Dwight was still his very humble servant, 
and Dwight protested that he was doing 
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his best to procure immediate probate for 
the old baronet s will, a formality without 
which the fortune could not be realized. 
Most of the Danethorpe tradesmen were 
civil and congratulatory, and it was evident 
that Mr. Peters, the curate, had heard no 
unfavourable report, for he was as polite 
as ever. John Orpington's trusty sisters 
were even prouder and fonder of their 
brother than they had been before the 
golden windfall came. And yet the stern, 
resolute man read the signs of the approach- 
ing storm as it rolled slowly onwards to 
engulf his hopes and fortunes in a black 
abyss of ruin, and his heart quailed within 
him. 

It is one of the curses of the wicked, when 
their sins are of so deep a dye, that thej can 
have no confidant. Even to those who love 
him the murderer dar^s not whisper of the 
black load of care that he carries about with 
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him. And the talk of those who know 
nothing, and guess nothing, of his secret, 
will often jar mockingly upon his ear, and 
chafe him to a fury all the fiercer for the 
control that he is forced to put upon his 
angry mood. It was a torture to the sur- 
geon to hear those two faithful sisters, the 
only beings on earth for whom he enter- 
tained a glimmer of love, speaking with 
simple exultation of the altered fortunes of 
the family. Their joy was coarse, but it was 
natural. He could not blame them for form- 
ing plans of future enjoyment, plans radiant 
with the borrowed splendours of the new 
wealth that a miser s caprice had bestowed 
upon their clever brother. All their lives long 
they had had to pinch and save and screw, 
all their lives long they had fought to keep 
the wolf from the door, valuing money as a 
shield against distress, until they had grown 
to regard its possession as the one crowning 
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joy of existence. It is not surprising that 
those two grizzled spinsters should triumph 
over the glorious Present that the dark Past 
set off with the radiance due to a sad- 
coloured background, or that they should 
form great schemes for outshining those 
whom they had so long envied, or of dazzling 
the eyes of a world that they credited with 
scorn for their poverty. 

But it was impossible for darkling John 
Orpington to sit listening to the conversa- 
tion of those two women, to hear their dis- 
cussions about the happy future, to be 
frequently appealed to with reference to 
inchoate projects of comfort and grandeur 
to come, and all the time to know that the 
rope was round his neck, and that his 
wretched life was forfeit to the law. He 
took to being much from home, more from 
home, even, than when he had done the 
parish work that he now discharged by 
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proxy, and be seldom came back to his own 
door till late in tbe evening, dead tired, and 
sullenly averse to talk. Business supplied 
him with a specious pretext for this avoid- 
ance of his own dreary dwelling, and he was 
not tormented with questions, for he was 
master still. But Bridget and Barbara 
shook their heads sorrowfully as they marked 
the deepening of the wrinkles on their 
brother's forehead, and the careworn lines 
around the strong mouth, and the gloomy 
eyes that never brightened with pleasure, 
and sought in their own minds for the cause. 
It was all on account of Blanche, they 
thought. Their brother, brave, wise, good 
John Orpington, was grieving for the loss of 
that rebellious chit of a girl that he had 
meant to marry. In their eyes, Blanche's 
flight, and the consequent rupture of the 
engagement between her and their brother, 
formed a most fortunate coincidence with 
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the great good luck that had befallen the 
family. Blanche, in their opinion, had pos- 
sessed but the one merit of her little income, 
the single advantage in consideration of 
which they had been induced to tolerate the 
match, and now that John was rich, that 
advantage was light in the balance. 

The surgeon troubled himself but little 
about his sisters' thoughts. They did not 
suspect him, and that was enough. It mat- 
tered more to him what men thought of him 
in the broad outer world, than in what light he 
was regarded by those who sat about his own 
hearth. Every day he grew more morose, 
more taciturn, more wrapped in brooding 
meditation. He watched the bearing of 
such acquaintances as he chanced to en- 
counter, much as a culprit watches the 
knitted brow or the relenting smile of his 
judge. He went constantly over to Deep- 
dene and to Danethorpe, less on account of 
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any real business that required bis presence 
tban for fear his absence should be construed 
into a purposely keeping out of the way of 
his fellow-men. He studied the faces of 
those to whom he was known, and noted the 
cordiality, or the lack of it, in their greetings, 
much as a mariner might keep a heedful eye 
upon the scale of his barometer. And from 
signs too slight and too uncertain to be 
clearly expressed in written or spoken words, 
he became aware that the gangrene of sus- 
picion was spreading — spreading, slowly but 
surely, like a cloud, and that little by little 
men were beginning to look coldly upon him. 

He spent much of his time iu apparently 
aimless wanderings about the country, always 
choosing out the wildest and loneliest tracts, 
and seeking for half-forgotten by-roads, un- 
cultivated ground, and ruins mouldering 
under a shroud of ivy in far-off pastures 
among the wolds. Such a choice of walks 
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might have been compreliensible in a poet, 
to whom the veriest ragged patch of common, 
yellow with gorse blossom and speckled with 
blooming heather, is dearer than the richest 
corn-fields and best-irrigated meadows that 
ever gladdened a farmer. But John Orping- 
ton was no poet. He had an object in those 
rambles of his, deep among the dykes and 
willows of the flat fen country, or high 
among the bare hills and upland crofts of 
the upper region. And ever the burden of 
his silent soliloquy — for he was too cautious, 
even when utterly alone, to put his thoughts 
into words,, ran thus : * No place so sure, no 
place so safe, as Swart Mill.' But for some 
reason of his own, or in obedience to some 
impulse, he avoided the spot that was so 
often in his mind, and went no more in the 
direction of the lonely down where the black 
gibbet had stood above the fire-blaokened 
ruins of the mill. 
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It was from one of these loDg, and to all 
appearance, purposeless expeditions, that 
John Orpington returned through the clear 
darkness of a starry summer night, some 
days after the arrival of Mr. Pontifex and 
his confederate, Bowler, in that part of the 
country. The surgeon came home in no 
pleasant frame of mind. He had met Mr. 
Fitzermine on horseback, and that aristocratic 
divine had indeed acknowledged his salut^i- 
tion, but with awkward stifibess, and in a 
manner as freezingly cold as was consistent 
with the urbanity that was natural to the 
Hon. and Rev. Stuart. Then Mr. Fitz- 
ermine had muttered something inaudible, 
had put spurs to his horse, and had ridden 
away at a brisk hand-gallop along the grassy 
strip of sward that bordered the road. It 
was manifest to John Orpington that the 
reports, whatever they might* be, unfavour- 
able to himself, had reached the rector's ears. 
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He took blame to himself, when it was too 
late, for not having boldly demanded of the 
clerical magistrate the reason for his changed 
demeanour. The last time that those two 
had met, Mr. Fitzermine had been eminently 
polite and almost sympathetic in his compas- 
sion for the bluff, honest man of warm heart 
and strong feelings, who had been so cruelly 
slandered and so capriciously deserted by his 
wilful ward. But now the face of the Hon. 
and Rev. Stuart wore, to John Orpington's 
keen eye, an expression of suppressed anger 
and disgust, that were only kept down by the 
habits of good breeding and such restraint as 
a cautious man of disciplined intellect can 
usually impose upon his emotions. 

Miss Barbara could not help giving utter- 
ance to a little cry of dismay, as her brother s 
white, harassed &ce, showed itself in the 
candle-lit doorway. 

* Why, John, you look as if you had seen 

n2 
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a ghost! Are you ill, dear? or what on 
earth — ' 

He roughly cut her short in her sisterly 
inquiries concerning the cause of his haggard 
looks, bidding her, with an oath, hold her 
tongue for a fool, and not worry a tired man, 
who had plenty of other matters to plague 
him. Then he sat down, and after staring 
for some time at the cold fireplace, in its 
summer dress of red and white paper roses, 
coarsely executed by some gipsy hawker, he 
rang the bell and ordered meat and wine, 
and ate his supper voraciously, but in silence, 
like a wild beast satisfying its hunger. 

The meal over, John Orpington pushed 
away his plate from him, and sat leaning his 
head on his hand and glaring blankly at the 
fireplace as some men, and women too, are 
wont to sit in winter gazing into the red-hot 
caverns between the coals. Such an occupa- 
tion as that of watching the sparkle and glow 
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of the fiery red and yellow crater depths that 
yawn incandescent between the bars, may 
appear excusable in a person of a thoughtful 
disposition, but surely a grate in summer 
time— and such a grate as that — ^tricked out 
with tawdry scraps of garishly-tinted paper, 
could hardly suggest pleasant trains of 
thought to even a poet. Yet there the 
master of the house sat, with his sullen eyes 
riveted on the cold bars, and the poor show 
of the red and white roses that fluttered in 
the draught from the door. 

He was the master of the house, however, 
and could do as he chose — unquestioned. 
Miss Barbara had been effectually silenced 
by his late outburst of violence, and she sat 
affecting to be busy with her needlework, 
and now and then stealing a glance of half- 
scared amazement at her moody brother. 
Grizzled Miss Bridget's knitting-needles still 
rattled on with their usual precision of time 
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and tune ; and nothing in the expression of 
her flint-hard face denoted that she deemed 
anything was amiss. And yet, though gloomy 
and silent as night and death themselves, 
such explosions of wrath on the surgeon's 
part were extremely rare. It was by no 
means his custom to be rude and fierce, or 
even peremptory, in his intercourse with his 
sisters. As a rule, he was a kind brother, 
not prone to needless assertions of his 
authority, on the tacit condition, that is to 
say, of his will remaining paramount in all 
that he cared to command. But this direct 
ferocity and imperiousness of tone surprised 
his sisters even more than it displeased them. 

In about half-an-hour's time the surgeon 
rose from his seat, and, without speaking, 
lighted a candle and left the room; but 
before he had quite closed the door behind 
him, he seemed to recollect the difference 
between his ordinary conduct and that which 
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he was now pursuiug. Reluctantly he came 
back, shutting the door and placing the 
candle on a table. 

' Goodnight, girls/ he said, in a voice and 
with a manner that he could not by any 
effort divest of constraint. * Goodnight! I 
am dead tired, and shall be fit for nothing 
till I have had my sleep out. I was cross to 
you, Barbara. I beg your pardon. I have 
a good deal to vex me, — Goodnight ! ' 

And with the last word he left them and 
went up the narrow stairs with heavy tread. 

John Orpington had told the truth in 
asserting that he was very tired, but not the 
whole truth. Weary as he was with the 
merciless length of his walk, a walk in part 
designed to drown care in sheer physical 
exertion, care was whispering in his ear, and 
would not be shaken off. He laid his head 
upon his pillow, but sleep was coy, and would 
not come at his wish for the balm that sleep 
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alone can give to the unquiet conscience of 
the criminal. He lay for hours awake, pain- 
fully alive to the very faintest and feeblest 
sounds, to the opening or closing of some 
drawer or cupboard in one of his sisters' 
rooms, to the sigh of the night-wind, to the 
gnawing and scuttling of some tiny bright- 
eyed mouse behind the wainscot. At last, 
bodily fatigue prevailed, and he slept. He was 
a heavy sleeper, when once sunk in slumber. 
He slept heavily now, the shaded lamp burn- 
ing with a subdued light upon a table near 
the bed-head. This was a new habit of the 
surgeon's. Since the day on which his eyes 
had met Blanche Morton's eyes, as he rose, 
panting, from the crouching attitude in which 
he had bent over the murdered man, Mr. 
Orpington had never chosen to sleep without 
a light in his room. Darkness, — blank, black 
darkness — was thenceforth dreadful to him, 
and he had never dared to face it. 
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It was very late, or rather early, for the 
damps of the morning were beginning to 
creep, spectrelike, out of the earth, and to 
lie, grey and vaporous, over the moist turf of 
the meadows. It was the sickly hour of 
chill and gloom that precedes the rising of 
the pale eastward sun. Then there came a 
soft, cautious tread, stealing down the bare 
boards of the corridor, like a tiger s foot-fall, 
often interrupted, but ever drawing nearer. 
Presently, a delicate ear, had such been on 
the watch, might possibly have detected the 
faint sound of metal clanking against metal, 
as if a chain that had been heedfully muffled 
had given but a single half-smothered sound 
in rattling its links. But no human sense of 
hearing would have proved fine enough to 
hear the absolutely noiseless turning of the 
door-handle, the absolutely noiseless opening 
of the door, or the entry of a weird form that 
ky the dim light of the weak lamp looked 
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like some phantasm of a fevered dream, 
rather than a creature of flesh and blood, — a 
woman, young still, and not without traces 
of faded beauty, for she had great grey eyes 
that must oilce have been pleasant to look 
upon- -tender, loving eyes. Her complexion 
had been of a dainty purity, clear red and 
white, but it was blanched to a sickly pallor, 
and there were lines on the brow and hollows 
in the cheeks, and the eyes were bright and 
unnaturally ^steady, and the dry lips had been 
gnawed till they were scarred and bruised, 
and nothing was left unaltered, save the long 
fair hair alone that fell loose over the 
shoulders ; and even the fair hair was tangled 
and fantastically entwined with scraps of 
tawdry ribbon, wild flowers, and even scraps 
of straw. The rest of the woman's dress was 
neat and almost formal — a long robe of some 
dark woollen stuff, with a shawl of the same 
dark hue drawn around her shoulders. 
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On the threshold, the intruder paused for a 
moment, but the deep and regular breathing 
of the occupant of the room seemed to 
reassure her, and she advanced, — advanced 
on noiseless naked feet, without rustle or 
stir, until she stood beside the bed and gazed 
down upon the sleeper. In her left hand 
she carried something wrapped in a thick 
woollen cloth, something heavy and hard, 
and that it needed care to carry silently. 
Could it be a chain ? A chain it was, for 
one of the links peeped out, bare and bright, 
from the woollen cloth, and it was evidently 
attached to an iron-ring that encircled the 
madwoman's wrist. 

That the stealthy figure was that of a 
madwoman none could doubt. The chain, 
the loose hair decked with such poor scraps 
of dismally suggestive finery as lay within a 
captive's reach, the unearthly brightness of 
those glittering eyes — these tokens left little 
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to be learned from medical certificates or 
scientific scrutiny. Mad, but cunning in 
her madness ! It was horrible to watch the 
cautious eagerness, the craft, half childish 
and half brute-like, with which she noiselessly 
approached the bed. Standing beside it, 
she looked down, with no friendly expression, 
upon the sleeper. That sleeper lay with one 
arm resting on the counterpane, the strong 
red hand clenched. The other hand was 
beneath the pillow, on which the head lay, 
and it grasped something, the end of which 
protruded an inch or two from its hiding 
place, something flat and oblong — a written 
document or law paper, carefully folded and 
tied with tape. Sleeping or waking, never 
yet had John Orpington allowed this will to 
be out of his own custody since the day when 
he bought it at the price of blood. There he 
lay, breathing heavily, with his face up- 
turned, his brows slightly knit into a frown, 
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as he dreamed no pleasant dreams, it would 
appear. Even in that unconscious state the 
man looked formidable in his sullen strength. 
The iron-mouth was as grim and firm as ever, 
and the whole aspect was that of a sleeping 
bandog ; threatening even in repose, and 
ready at a touch to fly at the throat of the 
aggressor. 

She who stood looking down upon him 
had, written in her own face, as she gazed, 
the blurred and confused history of a blighted 
life and a wrecked reason. Fear, repugnance, 
bitter hatred, the vindictive spite of one 
who has brooded over revenge till the fierce 
passion bums like a flame, — all these ex- 
pressions flitted over the wasted face, strug- 
gling with a softer look of old accustomed 
affection for an object once beloved. Some- 
times the madwoman mowed and gibbered 
wildly, with many a mocking beck and wan 
smile ; sometimes she stretched out her gaunt 
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hands as if about to fasten in a death-grip on 
the slumberer's throat, and strangle him as 
he lay; and then, again, she would stand, 
motionless as a statue, watching him with 
sad eyes that seemed to disturb him in his 
sleep, by some strange power, for he twice 
stirred uneasily, and moaned, but did not 
wake. The quiet figure beside the bed kept 
its post, long and patiently, through the cold 
grey of dawn; and as the first ray of sunshine 
fell upon the curtainless window, the surgeon 
stirred again, murmuring in his sleep. Then, 
with noiseless tread, as before, the grisly 
night-watcher crept away, but, ere she went, 
with one shake of her streaming hair, one 
gesture of her chained hand, she seemed to 
devote John Orpington to the furies that 
wait on crime. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VII. 

MR. BOWLER UNDERTAKES A QUEST. 

* Now, my dear sir, my very dear sir, pray, 
pray, hear reason. Be advised, I entreat of 
you. The duty was none of my seeking, I 
assure you, but I undertook it at Mrs. 
Davenport's very urgent request, and I 
think. Captain Wyvil, that I deserve some 
little consideration, ahem ! — for what I can 
but consider as a personal and professional 
sacrifice/ Thus spoke Mr. Pontifex, in the 
tone of an injured man, holding Hugh 
Wyvil by a coat-button the while, as if he 
feared that the young man might suddenly 
break away from the charmed circle of his 
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eloquence, and act in direct opposition to the 
solicitor's pradent connseL 

These words were uttered in the office of 
those very respectable provincial lawyers, 
Birtles and Stodge, of Danethorpe, a steady 
old firm that acted for Sir George Wyvil, as 
they had acted for Sir George's father, and 
for all other members of the family, until 
poor peevish Sir Phoebus broke with them. 
Birtles and Stodge were very decent, 
reputable attorneys indeed, and had the con- 
fidence of the county, as the territorial patro- 
nymics on their iron deed-boxes sufficiently 
vouched for. Pounce and Pontifex were 
their London agents, and the country mice 
of law supplied the town mice of law with 
business to the value of several yearly 
hundreds, as well as an occasional articled 
clerk whose parents could afford a bouncing 
premium for his entry into the Lincoln's Inn 
office. Mr. Pontifex, mayor of the palace to 
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that roifainSant Pounce, and the real head 
of the concern, was a great man in the eyes 
of his Danethorpe correspondents, and they 
had willingly put their premises, their staff 
of subordinates, and themselves, at his dis- 
posal. 

The partners were present in the body. 
Mr. Birtles, elderly, bluff, and sturdy, with a 
ruddy, weatherbeaten face, and short grey 
hair ; Mr. Stodge, whom the old clerks called 
Mr. Alfred, to distinguish him from his octo- 
genarian father, retired from business — short, 
florid, and middle-aged — were fine speci- 
mens of the higher stratum of country 
attorneydom. They looked like men who 
had spent a considerable part of their lives 
in the open air, and whose experience of long 
rides and much gig-driving in all weathers, 
of rent-dinners and tithe-dinners, audit, ale, 
and ejectments, had been agreeably varied by 
an occasional merry day of sporting among 

VOL. III. I 
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the preserves of good-natured clients and 
infant heirs. These two, with a confidential 
clerk in a red wig, Mr. Pontifex, Bowler the 
detective, and Captain Wyvil, were as- 
sembled under the shadow of the iron deed- 
boxes, behind the wire blinds of the dark 
little office-window that overlooked the High 
Street. 

* Now, my dear sir,' perorated Mr. 
Pontifex; *now do be patient, for all our 
sakes 1 ' 

Hugh Wyvil broke out angrily in reply : 
*Wait — wait, and be patient — so runs 
the eternal burden of your song, Mr. Pon- 
tifex. It's easy for you to preach, but not 
80 easy for me to practise. I have been 
kept in the dark long enough, though Mrs. 
Davenport's silence was kindly and well- 
meant, I know. She did not want to cloud 
the happiness of the happiest time I have 
ever — but never mind that! I have come 
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down to Lincolnshire to drag that wretch 
before a court of justice^ and tax him with 
the murder of his benefactor — my poor, good, 
old uncle ; and I do not intend to spare him, 
I assure you.' 

* Nobody wants you to spare him, sir,' 
blurted out Mr. Stodge, bringing his broad 
hand spitefully down upon the desk before 
him, with an emphasis that made Mr. Pon- 
tifex start. 

* No, indeed ! ' growled Mr. Birtles, from 
his corner. 

The country solicitors were hearty in the 
matter, and their indignation was a great 
deal more spontaneous in its ebullition than 
the cold-drawn sentiment that the crime had 
evoked from their London colleague. With 
them, the wickedness which had been done 
glared luridly forth with all the breadth and 
force of local colouring, and the shire of 
which they were so proud seemed to be 

i2 
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QBder a dm of CGmpHeitj in tlie miird«, 
jmiSl the mnrderar should suffer the hst 
peittltj of the law. They had known Sir 
Phfldbofl^ and all about him; John Orping- 
ton, and a good deal of his ways ; and die 
lonel J old mansion that had been the scene 
of the cruel act, was fcmiKar b j name and 
reeoQection to them both. They were angry 
and resentful on the score of the Deepdaie 
nnirder, though it may not nncharitaUy be 
doabted whether, had the treachery been 
enacted a hundred miles oSy in Staflford, or 
Somerset, (»r Cumberland, their just indigna- 
tion would haTe been any hotter than that of 
the cool solicitor from Lincoln's Inn. 

*I do not say, spare him — ^I only beg 
Captain Wyril to wait,' answered Mr. Pon- 
tifez, rattling his watch-chain. 

* Wait till the villain escapes? ' demanded 
Hugh, scornfully. 

*He will escape, if you should unfortu- 

Ik.- 
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nately persist in rejecting all advice,* rejoined 
Mr. Pontifex, drily. \ 

' Ah 1 that's a true bill, Mr. Pontifex, sir, 
that is/ chimed in Bowler, coming forward, 
with his usual air of blended deference, 
intense conviction, and polite persuasiveness' 
•you never said a truer word, sir; and if the 
Captain would think it over for just half-a- 
minute, why, I know he'd see it too.' 

' How so ? ' asked Hugh, now for the first 
time taking notice of this quaint elderly per- 
sonage, with the quick eye and knowing bird- 
like action, that contrasted so oddly with the 
general appearance of the man, which was 
that of a licensed victualler who had bid fare- 
well to his trade. Certainly, Mr. Bowler, 
with his head screwed very much to one side, 
and gazing on the tall guardsman in much the 
sort of fashion in which a jackdaw might 
have done, looked worthy of an instant's 
attention. 



i 
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'What do you mean?' asked Captain 
Wyvil. *Wby should this wretch escape, 
unless our delay gives him time to leave the 
kingdom ? ' 

* To be sure, Captaiu, to be sure ! ' re- 
turned Mr. Bowler, approvingly; 'when I 
heard Mr. Fontifex make the remark, I said 
to myself, the light in which the Captain is 
sure to see it, will be just this — why on earth 
don't we strike while the iron's hot, and nab 
the party before he's a chance to take French 
leave of us?— that's about it ; isn't it, sir ? ' 

Hugh nodded in sign of assent, but he was 
flushed and impatient, and his eyes wandered 
towards the door. 

'Look here, then,' said Bowler, taking 
himself by the lappel of the coat, as if arrest- 
ing himself, 'see, Captain, how we stand. 
I'm certain these gentlemen quite enter into 
your feelings, and they do you credit. Cap- 
tain — very gr6at credit, indeed ; but what a 
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pity it would be — and how you would re- 
proach yourself afterwards, if the party — I 
name no names ' — put in Mr. Bowler, paren- 
thetically, jerking his forefinger backwards in 
the direction of Whiteparish ; * if the party 
were to get off, scot-free, and snap his fingers 
at the gallows, and all because of the un- 
fort'nate hurrying on of the job/ 

Hugh Wyvil's attention being now fairly 
secured, the suave speaker went blandly on : 

* You naturally feel. Captain, that you want 
to know why I say, wait ; and Mr. Pontifex, 
who is of the same way of thinking, if be will 
excuse my mentioning my own humble name 
first— and you have a right to a plain answer. 
This is the answer : a man can't, by British 
law, be tried twice over for the same offence 
— don't you see, sir ? ' 

No. Hugh Wyvil did not see. Mr. 
Bowler went on to explain that the evidence 
against John Orpington, although direct evi- 
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dence, and from an eje-witness, might not 
satisfy the dense minds of an aTerage jnry, 
sifted, commented npon, and weakened as 
that evidence wonld no donbt be bj the 
forensic skill of some able and nnscrnpoloos 
advocate. He pointed ont the loopholes of 
escape that remained to the murderer of Sir 
Phcebus ; dwelt much upon the frequent re- 
luctance of juries to convict, when the death 
penalty was in question ; averred, with great 
plausibility, that the very strangeness and sin- 
gularity of the crime would go a long way 
towards persuading twelve country tradesmen 
in a box that such a crime bad not been com*^ 
mitted ; and touched with a light but skilful 
hand upon the probable distress and annoy- 
ance that would be caused to Miss Morton 
when the counsel for the prisoner should 
make a vigorous effort to break down or 
damage her testimony. 

Then Mr. Bowler drew a masterly sketch 
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of the probable or possible results of a ver- 
dict of acquittal, and of John Orpington 
leaving the dock a free man, safe from the 
legal retribution for his sin. 

•Not quite safe. I would shoots him as I 
would a mad dog,' said Hugh Wyvil, from 
between his shut teeth; and the country 
attorneys, in spite of their professional lean- 
ings, looked as though they would survey 
such an act of wild justice with philosophical 
equanimity ; but Mr. Pontifex was shocked. 

'Another threat of that kind, Captain 
Wyvil, will really oblige me, to my own very 
great regret, to retire from the active con- 
duct of this affair. I tell you frankly, my 
dear sir, that I wish Mrs. Davenport, who is 
very discreet — for a lady— had deferred her 
conversation with yourself on this very awk- 
ward business until matters were more ad- 
vanced. Your feelings are very natural — very, 
very natural, but I do assure you if you go 
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at ODce to create a scandal and an ontcrr, 
and noise this accusation abroad, jou will be 
the Terj best friend that the accused par^ 
could hare, and will afterwards bitterlj re- 
gret the precipitation which I am doing mj 
best to arert. For the sake of public justice^ 
and not less for Miss Morton's sake^ I ask 
jou to aUow U8» whose professional halHts 
incline us to caution, to conduct the affair as 
we hare preyiouslj done/ 

Hugh WjTil was obliged, though some- 
what against the grain, to give the required 
promise not to seek out John Orpington, nor 
to explode the mine before the sap was com- 
pleted. Stripped of its legal verbiage and 
the circumlocution inherent to every profes- 
sion, the plan of the associated lawyers was 
simple enough. It was, they felt, a rash pro- 
ceeding to put John Orpington on his trial, 
relying upon the unsupported evidence of so 
timid an eye-witness as Blanche. But a very 
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moderate amount of circumstantial proof 
would suffice to corroborate the story that 
Miss Morton had to tell, and the obtaining 
of this proof was held to be a matter of vital 
moment. In this opinion Mr. Pontifex, his 
rural brethren of the Boll, and the confiden- 
tial clerk with the red wig, fully coincided ; 
but it was to Bowler, and to Bowler alone, 
that they had to look for the practical execu- 
tion of a project which in theory seemed 
inexpugnable. 

^ You leave that to me, gentlemen,* said 
the ex-runner, chuckling behind his loose 
neckcloth ; *you are men of the world, and 
know what's what, you do, and you say leave 
it to Bowler, I haven't been asleep, I've not, 
since I've been at Danethorpe. Give me 
eight-and-forty hours, four-and-seventy hours 
at the outside, and Til have something more 
to say. For the present, mumchance.' 
So the conference ended. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THOSE LEFT BEHIND. 

Mrs. Davenport had done it all. That is 
to 8aj» the Indian widow it was who had 
been the immediate agent in sending Hugh 
Wyvil, hot and vengefal, down to Lincoln- 
shire, but such sending had fonned no part of 
the fair Fanny's design. In very truth she 
had kept the secret longer and more closely 
than ninety-and-nine out of a hundred of her 
sex could have had the self-denial to do, and 
she had asked nothing better than to be en- 
abled to keep it still. This, however, was 
impossible. Making every allowance for a 
lover 8 transports and for that charming self. 
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ishness which is to be excused in those who 
occupy the position of an accepted suitor, 
the widow yet felt that the time would come 
when some explanation of Blanche Morton s 
flight from Whiteparish must be given ; and 
Mrs. Davenport was aware that she should 
spare her young friend a good deal of distress 
by undertaking to communicate the painful 
news in her own way and in her own words. 
She waited as long as was prudent ; waited, 
that is, until Hugh's first raptures of delight 
and gratitude were exhausted, and the name 
of John Orpington began to be frequent on 
his lips. And then she spoke. 

It was a vexation to Mrs. Davenport when 
the young man insisted on leaving London 
and his afSanced Blanche, and hurrying down 
by express train to Danethorpe, bent on 
vengeance. Not that the handsome relict 
of the Hon. Duff was a sharer in that modern 
maudlin sentiment that shrinks from witness- 
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ii^ the rigfateoos prnikhmcfpt of guilty and 
tbat leserrei all the treasmei of its mawkish 
•ympothy for the murderer. If the hfting 
of her slender forefinger wimld hare pre^ 
rented John Orpwgton firom swinging oo 
the gallows^ Mrs* Dayenport woold not hare 
lifted it. She had done her best to drag his 
bidden Tillanj forth to the light, in sending 
Mr, Pontifez and nsefhl Bowler down to 
Danethorpe. In her eyes snch a criminal as 
John Orpington was a balefnl brute, to be 
hunted down without scruple and despatched 
without mercy. 

But the widow of the kte Lieutenant- 
GoTemor had the rery greatest doubts as to 
Hu^ Wjrrirs fitness for the task of aTenger. 
His honest imprudence was likely to ruin all. 
Her own emissaries, working quietly, like 
moles in the dark, would be dismayed as this 
eager young soldier should break in upon 
their cautious councils. A scandal and a 
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premature accusation, Mrs, Davenport in- 
stinctively felt, might benefit the hostile 
cause instead of injuring it, John Orping- 
ton, violently assailed, taxed with a crinae of 
which adequate proofs were not forthcoming, 
would very probably be acquitted, and might 
not impossibly be regarded as a persecuted 
man, the victim of a conspiracy. Hugh's 
attack might very likely be set down to a 
not unnatural resentment at the surgeon's 
having supplanted him in his uncle's favour, 
and the assassin might escape through the 
very eagerness shown to bring him to justice. 
But Hugh would not allow himself to be 
checked by any prudential considerations. 
He broke out into a passion of fierce wrath 
when he was made to understand the full 
measure of the sins of that wretch who was 
now triumphant in his present impunity and 
his prospective wealth. And the generous 
young man blamed himself bitterly for his 
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neglect, as he deemed it, of the capricious old 
baroDet whose wayward affection for his 
nephew was remembered after his failings had 
been forgotten. Hugh told himself that he had 
been wrong throughout. He ought to have 
been more patient with his uncle, ought not 
to have taken the diplomatist's bard words 
in earnest, or his sentence of dismissal from 
Deepdene as seriously spoken. He did not 
own— how could he? — that he had been 
wrong in opposing bis uncle's wishes in that 
matter of the Archdeacon's daughter, but 
apart from that necessary assertion of an 
independent judgment, he should have 
allowed nothing that Sir Phoebus could do 
or say to provoke him to anger. Yes, he 
was much to blame. Had he been at Deep- 
dene, that plotting scoundrel whom some 
wild whim had prompted his unhappy 
uncle to enrich, would not have ventured 
on the horrible crime which was now 
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crying aloud to earth and heaven for venge- 
ance. 

The end of all this was that Hugh Wyvil, 
as we are aware, tore himself away from 
Blanche's gentle presence and would listen 
to none of Mrs. Davenport s prudent advice. 
He owed it to his poor old uncle, he said, to 
exact retribution from his murderer, and it 
would be the basest selfishness on his part if 
he were to remain in London, happy in his 
new happiness, while that great wickedness 
was yet unexpiated. Mrs. Davenport could 
with difficulty extract from him something 
like a promise to confer with Mr. Pontifex 
before taking any decided steps in the 
matter, and with this she was forced to be 
content. 

Blanche was reluctant and unhappy at her 
future husband's departure, but she did not try 
to retain him when once she had heard from 
his own lips that his honour and conscience 
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called bim away. It was bis duty to go. 
Sbe felt that^ amid ber own sorrow at this 
early separation firom tbe newly betrothed 
lover whose tale of love, oft repeated, was 
so fresh and sweet in her innocent ears. 
No, she must not bold him back, and yet 
bis going, and on such an errand, revived all 
her apprehensions and dark forebodings. 
Her old instinctive terror of John Orping- 
ton revived, now that Hugh Wyvil was 
to enter into avowedly hostile relations with 
that formidable tyrant of her helpless youth. 
Blancbe no longered feared for herself, but 
she feared for her lover, rash, honest, unsus- 
picious, no match in wiles and strategy for 
the grim enemy. In Blanche s fancy the 
ogre of Whiteparish took gigantic propor- 
tions and assumed properties that were little 
short of demoniacal. Sbe knew bim to be 
wicked, crafty, bold, and devoid of scruples 
as of tenderness. A murder the more or 
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the less would not be a cause of hesitation 
to such a man as her guardian. She shud- 
dered as she remembered, far more vividly 
than any spoken words, the peculiar glitter 
of the surgeon s eyes, cold, pitiless, menacing, 
the eyes of one who to secure his own safety 
would wade through a sea of blood, were 
it needful. She trembled as she thought 
that Hugh's incautious eagerness might give 
an opportunity to this desperate wretch 
to buy impunity at the easy price of one 
more crime. 

Mrs. Davenport argued against Blanche s 
fears in this respect. Her own opinion was 
that John Orpington's desire of self-preserv- 
ation would cause him to avoid the com- 
mission of any fresh offence. 

' I have not the slightest doubt, my love,* 
said the widow, * that your precious guardian 
would cut all our throats if he could do so 
without detection, but he cannot do so, and 
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is too shrewd a man to run gratuitous risks. 
Wyvil is quite safe, so far as bowl and 
dagger go. If the surgeon were to be 
called in to prescribe for Mr. Pontifex, now 
— but there ! I won't laugh any more. See, 
I'm as grave as a judge, and I do assure you, 
dear, that my only fear is lest this evil man 
should get off unpunished, just because 
Captain Wyvil, in his blundering honesty, 
is in such a hurry to get him punished; 
that is all.' 

This contingency did not seem so very 
terrible to Blanche. Vindictiveness was 
foreign to the girl's soft nature, and even 
the just anger which Mrs. Davenport felt 
against the household traitor who had im- 
brued his vile hands in his benefactor's 
blood was not shared by her. To shrink 
from wickedness, not to scourge it, was 
Blanche's impulse. Her nature was essen- 
tially feminine. She wished no harm to 
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her persecutor, seeking only to be free from 
his dread presence for the future ; and the 
anticipated trial in open court, to which 
Mrs. Davenport frequently alluded, began to 
shape itself before Blanche's fancy in very 
terrible colours indeed. Vaguely, even 
through the delicious rose-tinted haze with 
which happy love invests the scenes and 
objects which might otherwise appear poor 
and pale and hard, there began to loom 
before . Blanche's mental vision a dream of 
the future that was less attractive in its out- 
lines. It was not very clear — a mere con- 
fused medley of hard, eager eyes gazing 
upon her from every nook and comer of a 
crowded court of justice; of robed judges, 
sternly patient; of loud-voiced brazen- 
browed counsel; and of that man in the 
prisoner's dock, cold, grim, resolute, with 
his iron mouth set firmer than ever, watch- 
ing her as she should ascend the steps of 
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the witness-box. She knew that he would 
fight hard for life, that he would bid his 
counsel battle every point and quirk and 
quibble of law, and that on her evidence the 
trial must turn. 

What a prospect was that ! She felt as if, 
did John Orpington's fell eye but once meet 
hers, her power of volition would be gone 
from her as the bird's weaker will is conquered 
by the glaring eyes of the wild cat or the 
snake. Could she tell her tale, true as it was, 
with that ruthless gaze fastened on her face, 
with that unflinching countenance steadily 
confronting her. His grisly sisters, too, those 
bard women who had been her tyrants, could 
she meet them without a tremor when her 
business in that public assembly would be to 
swear away their brother's life. True, that 
life was most justly forfeit. True, the criminal 
to be arraigned at the bar of human justice 
was the vilest of malefactors, a murderer 
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under trust, sordid, ingrate, treacherous, a 
Very Judas. But Blanche was averse to be 
the means of bringing even such as he to the 
scaffold. How much better that he should 
live and repent and sin no more ! How 
shocking a thing it would be if he were to be 
cut off in his sin, impenitent, with no hope of 
grace — ^hardened, raging, a wild beast hunted 
to the death. How much, much better that 
he should repent I 

But this was exactly what Mrs. Davenport 
denied that John Orpington was likely to do. 
*Take my word for it, your scruples are 
thrown away on such a monster,' she said ; 
' it is cruel kindness and false mercy to leave 
a wretch of that sort free to mark his path 
through the world by fresh crimes. He has 
no right to murmur at his &te, for he will 
but reap the bitter harvest that he has sown.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A VACANCY occults. 

How public opinion is formed might be n 
profitable subject for the inquiries of a Social 
Science Congress. Sometimes it is of slow 
growth, like the oak that is to shade the 
grandson of him who planted its acorn; some- 
timeS) like the gonrd of the prophet, it shoots 
up to astonishing proportions in the course of 
a single night. Many a man awakes, almost 
literally, to find himself famous or infamous, 
while others acquire their repute by a process 
as gradual and as silent as that by which the 
delta of a riTcr encroaches upon a lake. It is 
hard always, and, in the last case, especially 
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hard, to weigh with any approach to accuracy 
the unnumbered atoms of proof, rumour, and 
supposition, that go to the making or marring 
of a name. 

Day by day, as time went on, the puUic 
opinion of that country-side whereof Dane- 
thorpe was the commercial emporium, grew 
to be more and more adverse to John Orping- 
ton. There is no such thing as absolute 
repose, real stagnation, in this world of ours 
of which we talk so much, the world of human 
affiiirs, any more than there is quiescence in 
the vast scheme of the universe. Everyone 
is going up-hill or down ; all fortunes, all 
reputations, are subject to the eternal laws of 
development and decay, and what we look 
upon as rest turns out to be merely rust — the 
cankering corrosion that is eating its way 
below the surface. Thus, although there 
were no obtrusively patent signs of the 
brewing mischief, suspicion began to be rife 
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with regard to the late object of the popular 
envy, Plain John Orpington. It was suspicion, 
as yet, in the true sense of the word, not 
denunciation. The general feeling was one of 
uneasiness, misgiving, and an aversion as 
shapeless and indefinable as the formless 
clouds that roll away before the early sun-* 
beams. Tongues wagged and heads were 
shaken, but no sharply-marked accusation 
found utterance. It is extremely diflScuIt, 
sometimes, to discover whence come the 
component parts of the popular likings and 
mislikings. Behold, such and such u person^ 
age, such and such a public man, stands before 
us, powerful, respected, high in place, a statue 
of fair-seeming, while all the while there 
gather and gather, like grains of desert 
sand caught up by the simoon, uncounted 
whispers, and sneers, and nods, each with 
a condemnation in it, and presently the 
great one falls, and lo 1 it was but a whited 
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sepulchre that had dazzled our eyes for so 
long. 

• Summut wrong with Master Orpington/ 
Such was the conclusion, curtly expressed 
in their native Doric, with which the rustic 
inhabitants of the Danelagh perorated their 
discourses on the subject. Nobody said 
much more than this, though certain village 
vriseacres shook their knowing heads in tacit 
token of their own superior information. 
There were certain indistinct reports which a 
curious scrutiny might perhaps have traced 
to Deepdene, and others which proceeded 
from the market town, where, indeed, the 
impression that the Whiteparish surgeon 
had done something ghastly and dreadful, 
was fast establishing itself. 

The root and well-spring of these rumours 
was the ofBce of Messrs. Birtles and Stodge, 
High Street, Danethorpe. And yet the 
partners were discreet men, while Mr. 
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Pontifex was no tattler, and as for Bowler, 
his disciplined tongue could never be found 
tripping, even under the influence of a third 
tumbler. But no council is quite watertight 
as regards secrets. Mr. Birtles bad a wife 
and daughters. Young Mr. Stodge had his 
parents and his affianced Annie, daughter of 
the Danethorpe brewer, a placid, moonfaced 
young woman, who worked comforters to 
encircle her Alfred s neck, and slippers for 
his feet, and mufTaties for his wrists, while 
tranquilly awaiting the end of the long 
engagement which the parental prudence of 
a rather closefisted father had enforced upon 
the betrothed ones. 

Moreover, a confidential clerk, even in a 
red wig, is but human, and has his own 
hearth whereat to relax his official severity, 
and his own womankind ready to leap at a 
secret like trout at a Mayfly. It is very 
possible that through each and all of these 
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channels had oozed out little hints of dark 
doings connected with the extraordinary will 
and sudden demise of Sir Phoebus Wyvil. 

More, it would seem, is known with 
respect to other people's private affairs by 
those around them than is conventially 
supposed to be so known. The moaning, 
shrieking captive, shut up in the surgeon's 
house, had once been so rarely mentioned 
in the common gossip of the district, that for 
all practical purposes it might have been 
presumed that the existence of such an 
inmate of the dwelling was unknown. But 
now curiosity and comment were busy on the 
subject. So, too, with reference to the flight 
of the surgeon's ward. The circumstances 
of Blanche's escape were not fully known, 
but several details, partly true and partly 
imaginary, were made public property. And 
though the immediate connection between 
Sir Phoebus, his strange will and his abrupt 
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death, and the fact that Miss Morton had 
left her guardian's bouse, wbs not very 
apparent, in some illogical way the wx 
populi insisted on coupling these dissimilar 
facts together in the shadowy indictment 
against the baronet's legatee. 

Matters were in this state when, on a 
sultry summer's morning, John Orpington 
left his house, and found Robert the groom 
hanging about the gates of the dismantled 
stable-yard, and apparently waiting for some 
event to occur. Something peculiar in the 
man's gait and bearing struck the surgeon 
at once. There was an unusual expression 
in his habitually stolid face — an expression 
that matched well with the slouching, rest- 
less attitude in which he leaned against one 
of the rotting gate-posts, meditatively biting 
a straw the while, and sometimes whistling 
a few short staccato notes, the sound of 
which first attracted his master's attention. 
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Decidedly there was something odd and 
unsatisfactory about the rustic serving-man. 
Even in the fashion in which he stood, now 
and then kicking aside the pebbles at his 
feet with a quick, vicious spurn of his iron- 
tipped boot, there was a curious mixture of 
sullen sheepishness and awkward defiance. 
He touched his hat on noticing Mr. 
Orpington's approach, but the salutation 
was as remarkable as the rest of his 
behaviour, expressing, as it did, such a 
mixture of cringing diffidence and covert 
insolence as would have been a study for a 
painter. 

' Asking your pardon, master, I want to 
speak to you,' said Robert, letting the straw 
drop from between his busy teeth. Then he 
whistled a couple of bars of the shrill air 
that had employed his whistling powers for 
sometime, as if to give himself some en- 
couragement, for he was painfully conscious 
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of reddening and wincing beneath his mas- 
ter's eye. 

*What does this mean?' asked the sur- 
geon, harshly, looking the rebel full in the 
face. 

Now the truth was that Robert the groom 
had, mentally, gone through this scene at 
least a score of times. He had even gone 
the length of rehearsing it in the alehouse 
that he particularly patronized, and had per- 
formed his part of the dialogue, and his 
master 8 part in commendam of his own, to 
the great delight and applause of his admir- 
ing friends. There were some points, in 
especial, in which he was voted inimitable, 
and the weight of his logic was held to be 
rivalled only by the incisive sarcasm of the 
repartees with which he overwhelmed his 
imaginary adversary. But the most pro- 
voking thing connected with this provident 
plan of rehearsing an interview is, that the 
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opposite party seldom or never satisfactorily 
fills the part that your fancy has chalked out 
for him. Your withering retorts, your 
clenching arguments, your convincing illus- 
trations, may be ready, but of what use are 
they without the weak observations that you 
have put into your opponent's mouth, but 
which he is too obstinate to utter. It is all 
very well for poor Oliver Proudfute to whisk 
his two-handed sword about the ears of his 
wooden Soldan. That lay figure he can 
slash and chop and hew, and give point at, 
and cleave its turban with a downright 
swashing blow, if he be so minded, since the 
timber Paynim can neither fight nor fly. 
But if Oliver be emboldened to try his 
maiden sword upon a real Moor in the flesh, 
a genuine swarthy heathen, with a Damascus 
scimitar in his tawny hand, he must expect 
that the perverse Saracen will counter, and 
strike, and parry, and not afford sport half 
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80 wholesome or inspiriting as that which 
could be got from a smart passage of arms 
with the honest wooden image. 

Robert began to be aware that he had 
erred in assigning his master too secondary 
and passive a part in the discussion that was 
to ensue^ and perhaps would have been glad 
to dmw in his horns, retract his preliminary 
remark, and accept that status quo ante in 
which prudent politicians, of the old ostrich- 
instinct, delight. But it was too late, and, 
besides, his mind was made up, his resolution 
was already publicly known, and the eyes of 
the parish were upon him. He hardened his 
heart and his face by one great effort, and 
desperately made the plunge. 

* The meaning of it is. Dr. Orpington, that 
I give a month's warning — ^legal warning,* 
pursued Robert, with a great emphasis on 
the word legal, as being a hard hit — * from 
this day at noon. And I leave it to 
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your honour to look out for another 
groom/ 

This was rather an impotent conclusion, 
and by no means in the original programme 
That phrase, your honour, too, had slipped 
almost perforce from the man's lips, and he 
was angry with himself for using it, but he 
had got into the way of this ultra- respectful 
mode of address during the period im- 
mediately succeeding the Baronet's death, 
and when the voice of fame had declared 
John an embryo country gentleman, and his 
man-servant a lucky fellow, sure to rise with 
the rising fortunes of his employer. 

Very calm and quiet the Whiteparish 
doctor stood fronting the recalcitrant. He 
may have grown a shade paler, if that were 
possible, but his steady eyes did not dilate 
by one hair's breadth, and there was no 
frown on his brow, only a slight, a very 
slight, tightening of the lips. He now spoke, 
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not harshly as before, but in a measured, 
weighty tone that was quite negative, ex- 
pressing no emotion of any sort, but merely 
a deliberate earnestness. 

* You wish to leave me, Robert. Certainly 
it must be as you wish. It is your right to 
choose a master and a place according to 
your taste. But this is sudden — is it not, 
Robert ? I should like to know your reason 
for quitting my service.' 

Now Robert was prepared for anger, and 
he was prepared for querulousness, or even 
for the assumption of a whining and depre- 
catory tone on the part of his master. But 
he was not prepared for this. He coughed 
uneasily behind his sunburnt hand, and 
rested his weight first on his right foot and 
afterwards on his left, and grew very red and 
hot. He did not answer. 

* I have wished to be a good master to 
you, and I think that, as the world goes, I 
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have been a good master to you/ said the 
surgeon ; ^ I am a plain man, and don't talk 
in a sugary way when I am not pleased 
about anything, but I do not believe that 
you have found me unjust or unreasonable, 
or unfair. Your wages were such as I could 
afford to give. They used to content you, 
and it is not long since I informed you of 
my intention to raise them, now that I am 
myself richer than I formerly was.* 

*Tain*t the wages. Wages be !' 

rapped out Robert, vehemently. 

^ Then,' said the surgeon, almost suavely, 
^be so good as to tell me what is your 
reason.' 

Robert grew still more red, and hot, and 
wretched. The great drops stood beading 
on his brow. He could not have felt much 
more miserable if he had been behind the 
spikes and sweet herbs, in the dock of the 
assize court at Lincoln, with my Lord Judge 
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in ermine and scarlet, sitting aloft on the 
bench of justice, to sentence him to penal 
servitude for a lengthened term. He looked 
down at the gravel, up at the tree-tops, any- 
where but where his unsteady eyes must 
meet the stem gaze of John Orpington. It 
was impossible for the groom, in the common 
sense of the word, to face his master. And 
yet John Orpington was a villain, doubly 
due to Calcraft and the gallows; while 
Robert the groom, save for some traditional 
peccadilloes on the score of embezzled oats 
and horses defrauded of their provender, was 
a tolerably honest man. Yet he stood, 
blinking and flushed, and would have given 
a good deal for a mode of escape. He was a 
stout shapely young fellow, whom six months* 
drill would have made into a smart soldier, 
and he would very much have preferred 
to have pulled off his coat and engaged 
in fistic combat with even big Dan, the 
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blacksmith, to being badgered in this man- 
ner, 

* Come, your reason,' said Mr. Orpington, 
in a louder and more imperative tone, and as 
the man hung his head and bit his lips, his 
master added, 'What is amiss ? * 

Robert clutched at the word, as a forgetful 
actor at his cue. 

• Amiss ? everything, to be sure ! I'm sick 
of it, I know that I'm not going to serve 
a master that's pointed at, and talked about, 
and shrunk away from, by man, woman, and 
child, from Danethorpe to Barwich, and 
right round the country. There's some- 
thing wrong about your goings on. Dr. Or- 
pington, and so I tell you to your face.' 

Strictly speaking, Robert did not tell his 
master this to his face, but rather to his 
shoulder, his elbow, and even his boots, 
for it was on these objects that he fixed 
his wandering eyes while uttering his tirade. 
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But he eridentlj gained courage from the 
foond of his own voice, for he was grown 
louder at every word. 

^Something wrong! indeed? What is 
wrong ? ' asked John Orpington, in a terrible 
voice. 

The groom's blood was up now ; he was 
in for it, there was no retreat. 

* What's wrong ? Everything is wrong. 
Dr. Orpington. That locked-up room, and 
the poor crazed creature you've got chained 
up there, that's wrong. Miss Blanche's 
running off, that's wrong. She was drove to 
it, I'll take my Bible oath of that, for a 
sweeter and gentler young lady never dark- 
ened a door, and I'll swear she'd no inten- 
tion of bolting off like she did, when I took 
her over in the gig to Deepdene. Then 
there was old Sir Phoebus dyin' like that — 
ah!' 

Thus far had Robert rattled on in a loud 
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voice and with an excited volubility that 
would at another time have very much 
surprised himself. But his oration ended in 
a gurgling, choking cry like that of a drowning 
man, as John Orpington's strong fingers 
closed with a cruel grip upon his throat, and 
he found himself suffocating, gasping, dying, 
with a red film creeping over his startling 
eyeballs and a roaring as of booming waters 
in his ears, and a leaden weight upon his 
brain. The groom, it has been said, was a 
stout young fellow, but he found himself 
helpless now, shaken like a reed in his 
master s powerful clutch, for the strength of 
John Orpington, always great, was now 
trebled by the paroxysm of savage fury that 
had taken possession of him. 

* You cur ! * hissed out the surgeon, 
bringing his own fierce lace, disfigured by 
raging passion till it was more like that 
of a fiend than of a man, within a hand's 
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breadth of the servingman's livid countenance. 
• You sneaking cur, I'll give you good reason 
to call me murderer.' And he tightened his 
grasp on the striving wretch's throat. Now 
it is a notable circumstance, that Robert the 
rebel had not called his employer a murderer, 
nor, indeed, had he taxed him with any 
specific crime. It was John Orpington's 
own conscience, for even such as he, seared, 
dulled, and hardened by successM sin, may 
be pricked by conscience now and then — 
which had supplied the deficiency. So his 
iron fingers held on, and the knees of the 
wretched groom loosened and grew too weak 
to bear his weight, and his tossing arms fell 
powerless, and breath, and consciousness, and 
life were all fast passing away from Robert 
Meade. 

Fortunately, however, before the struggle 
was quite over, that young doctor who had 
undertaken as John's deputy to visit his 
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patients, came driving up> with a farmer 
beside him in the gig, and jumped to the 
ground with a loud cry of alarm at the 
sight they beheld. The arrival of these 
new-comers and their exclamations seemed 
to produce a sobering effect upon John 
Orpington's bloodthirsty fit of wrath. He 
offered no resistance when they rushed up 
and tore the exhausted wretch out of his 
hands, not a quarter of a minute too soon, 
as his panting mouth and blackened face, 
tmd the purple finger-prints on his swollen 
throat, only too plainly proved. 

* Good heavens, sir, what is this ? ' asked 
the young doctor, in a horrified tone, of his 
principal, with whom he began to consider 
that he had better have had nothing to 
do. Orpington did not deign to make any 
reply. An ordinary man in his position 
would have entered on a wordy justification 
of his recent violence. But he knew that 
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it was useless. This clown, whose life had 
been so nearly squeezed out of his miserable 
throat had been, after all, a mere mouth- 
piece for the expression of the general senti- 
timent. In punishing Robertas insolence 
the surgeon had committed, as it were, an 
overt act of war with the world. The scale 
was turning against him. He knew that 
well enough. Hypocrisy, under such circum- 
stances, was a needless waste of trouble. 
So he stood, and looked on, with a sort of 
ferocious inquisitiveness, as the young apothe- 
cary and the farmer held up Robert's head, 
and sprinkled his face with water from a 
horse-bucket, and gave him gin from the 
flask which the agriculturist produced from 
a side-pocket. 

Not dead, and not likely to die, was 
Robert, after all, but he had had, as the 
farmer grufliy expressed it, with no friendly 
glance towards Mr. Orpington, *a squeak 
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for his life.' A few drops of red blood 
trickled slowly from the poor fellow's nostrils, 
and the finger-marks on his neck gradually 
changed from blue to purple, and from 
purple to black. However, he was saved, 
though too feeble to speak intelligibly, or 
even to walk without help. His rescuers 
led him off to the nearest cottage, tottering 
and speechless, but likely to recover; a 
fact which the young doctor from Dane- 
thorpe communicated to John Orping- 
ton, in an agitated manner, on his return 
from convoying the sufferer to a place of 
security. 

*At least, Mr. Orpington, you will be 
glad to know that the m|in is in no danger 
— in my opinion, at least,' said the junior 
practitioner in a tone of reproach. 

* Shall I ? ' asked Orpington savagely, and 
with an ugly sneer. 

Then, without the utterance of another 
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word, he scowled at the Danethorpe apothe- 
cary, and, turning on his heal, strode away 
to his own house, went in and shut the 
door. The young doctor from Danethorpe 
never forgot that parting scowl with which 
John Orpington " turned away from him. 
Those two men never met again. Never 
again did the junior of the two set eyes, 
in life, upon the grim face of his elder 
professional brother. But he will not readily 
forget the last glimpse he had of those hard 
features, writhen and distorted by passion, 
and defiant in despair. *He looked,' that 
eye witness often said, *as I could fancy 
the devil himself might look.' 

And in truth i^ had not been the privilege 
of many men to see John Orpington with 
his mask off and all the fires of the hell 
within him glaring lurid from his wicked 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENCE. 

Lawyer Dwight sat in his mean little 
office, behind his shabby little door of red 
baize, gnawing a pen, and making some poor 
pretence of studying a thick, calf-bound 
Yolumg of the Statutes at Large. But his 
thoughts were not busy with the intricacies 
of British law. John Orpington it was 
whose affairs and prospepts monopolized 
every available faculty of the lawyer's mind, 
and with all his energy of will he most 
sincerely wished that his distinguished client 
had broken his neck on the day when his 
gig first bore him, a triumphant legatee, to 
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his attorney's door. Mr. Dwight, but a 
little while ago, had gloried in his profes- 
sional connection with a lucky inheritor, but 
now! — 

* I always suspected from the first/ said 
Mr. Dwight, mumbling his pen as a dog 
mumbles a bone, * that there was something 
shady about that bequest — a screw loose 
somewhere— and now Fm certain of it.' 

And then he shook his head and frowned 
ominously, as he opened his desk, and pro- 
duced a little clasped memorandum-book, 
the pages of which he rustled over, atid pro- 
ceeded to examine, for about the fifth time, 
certain entries which it contained, and the 
sight of which had not the effect of raising 
his drooping spirits. 

* Con-found him ! ' said the attorney, 
viciously snapping at the inoffensive pen. 
*rve burnt my fingers. No doubt of it. 
No security for costs out of pocket. Money 
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advanced, too, by clients who look to me for 
repayment if they can't get the principal and 
interest out of Orpington. It will be next 
door to ruin. That report about foul play — 
there must be something in it. Pounce and 
Pontifex against us! Never tell me that 
highflyers like P. and P. would stir in such 
a matter if they hadn't grounds to go upon, 
ay, and a heap of money at the back of all. 
Nice mess this ! I could cry ' — went on the 
little lawyer, and there were real tears in his 
eyes, for, like most men, he was very soft- 
hearted towards himself — * I could cry out- 
right when I think of it.* 

Mr. Dwight, attorney and gentleman, as 
per Act of Parliament, was very near indeed 
to crying when he thought of it ; — he had 
staked so much on that dark horse. Plain 
John Orpington. The villain ! Mr. Dwight 
had never before been unlucky enough to 
fall in with a rough-grained, plain spoken, 
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doggedly downright graduate in crime. He 
cursed his own gullibility. How came he to 
bo such an infernal ass ? How could he be 
such a besotted booby ? And yet how plaus- 
ible had the whole thing seemed! Sir 
Phoebus had signed his will under no sort of 
compulsion, and Death was in the old man's 
face when ho took the pen between his 
shrivelled fingers. 

Mr. Dwight's outspoken meditations ram- 
bled on in this fashion, and might have still 
longer continued, but for the fact that his 
narrow window looked into the High Street' 
of Danethorpe. Just above the wire-blind 
of the aforesaid narrow window the lawyer 
caught a glimpse of a passing gig, the driver 
of which modest vehicle had a stern, pale 
face that he knew but top well. 

• Wreckles! ' 

No answer. 

' Wreck les ! ' 
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This time a frightful leering lad, with red 
hair and prominent front teeth, answered to 
his master's call, and came shambling in, 
looking altogether, with his short sleeves, 
tight trousers, and general skimpiness of 
attire, like the Genius of Poverty evoked in 
a Christmas Pantomime. 

I Not at marbles again, I hope ?' said frown- 
ing Lawyer Dwight. 

'No, sir,' answered the unblushing 
Wreckles, letting something round, and 
hard, and smooth, something that bore a 
strong resemblance to a half-dozen of * stone 
taws,' drop into some hidden pocket. At 
another time Mr. Dwight might have de- 
manded some explanation on the subject 
of these humble playthings, the constant 
solace of his beardless clerk, but as it was, 
he merely said, spitefully : 

* I wish you would attend to business, 
Wreckles. And on a market day, too. I 
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expect a gentleman to call — Mr. Orpington 
— ^you know — don't show him in. Tell 
him — ' 

'Tell him any lie you like,' said a deep 
voice in the doorway, *but make haste about 
it. I am sorry, sir, that you consider such 
preparations needful.' 

It was John Orpington who spoke. His 
heavy foot was on the faded drugget of the 
floor, and it was his calm, grave face, reso- 
lute as the face of some grim wild beast that 
has turned to bay, which met the startled 
eyes of Lawyer Dwight. Of course, he 
could not help himself. 

Lawyer Dwight got up with a jerk from 
his green morocco arm-chair — ^got up, to 
welcome the intruder, to shake hands with 
John Orpington — which of us has not, in 
his time, shaken hands, as it were perforce, 
with a man that one's very soul abhorred, 
and to whom one had resolved to extend 
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that national pledge of friendship no more — 
and roughly to thrust Wreckles out of the 
room, artfully whispering, meanwhile, in the 
lad's ear : 

'Keep about — don't stray away — and if 
you see the policeman go by, give him a hint 
to keep near/ 

Wreckles winked, and went. 

Then Mr. D wight and his client were left 
alone together. The lawyer, furtively eyeing 
John Orpington, felt a little shocked to see 
how very haggard and ill that strong, sensible 
man, now looked. But the attorney s sym- 
pathy was not very profound. In the worn 
and suffering look of the surgeon's strongly 
marked face, he read not only the signs of 
pain, but those of guilt. And these angered 
him. 

' Mr. Orpington, sir, I've been worrying 
myself into a fever over your affairs. The 
more I think of them, the uglier does the 
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business look. You wondered at my — my 
injunction to my clerk, just now.' 

The lawyer proceeded thus far, when John 
Orpington broke snarling in : — ' You are 
wrong. I did'n't wonder. Why should I 
wonder? I expect no more from you 
than I should expect from any other blood- 
sucking pettifogger in the place. Why 
should I?' 

The words were very distinctly accentuated 
and very clearly uttered. Wreckles, with 
his ear to the red-baize door, caught the 
sound of most, and the sense of all, and Mr. 
Dwight heard them with pitiless distinctness. 
They stung him, as a stroke from the lash 
of a heavy horsewhip might have done. 
Neither a proud man nor. a bold man, he 
was yet thin-skinned in a professional point 
of view. 

' Pettifogger is a dangerous word — ac- 
tionable term — slander and defamation — 
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Wreckles was in the room— knows what an 
oath is' — remarked Mr. Dwight, speaking 
very fast, but with pauses in his talk. John 
Orpington made no immediate reply. He 
stood quite still, dark and quiet, surveying 
the attorney as a naturalist might watch the 
writhings of some newly-discovered reptile. 
The surgeon looked very ill, pale, haggard 
with that peculiar haggardness that sleepless 
nights alone can impart to the gauntest 
human face ; but there was no lack of intel- 
ligence in his bloodshot eyes, as they glared 
on Dwight. 

* You have news of some sort, and no 
good news. Something is amiss ! ' said 
John Orpington, in his determined way, but 
with no sign of irritation. Mr. Dwight 
looked exceedingly uncomfortable. To be 
called a pettifogger will put any, the meekest, 
attorney, in a red-hot rage, but there are 
people on whom passion is thrown away, and 
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John Orpington was one of them. More- 
over, Mr. D wight knew from report what 
the surgeon had done to Robert the muti- 
nous groom ; a case of violence that would 
have furnished a sensation paragraph to the 
penny papers, had it but occurred witbin the 
jurisdiction of the metropolitan police courts, 
and Mr. Dwight had no desire for a similar 
experiment of compression on his own 
epiglottis and trachea. He wriggled and 
twisted his lean body to and fro, trying to 
smile, but only succeeding in the establish- 
ment of a ghastly grin. A more pitiful sight 
than the small solicitor, under the joint 
influence of rage and fear, could not easily 
have been imagined. 

Strong John Orpington, with his ill- 
favoured face all scarred and seamed, as it 
were, with the marks of evil passions, stood 
for some time looking darklingly down upon 
the attorney, but said never a word. The 
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lawyer, on his part, was not in any hurry to 
break the awkward silence. Nothing was to 
be heard but the dull persistent humming of 
a great blue-bottle fly that had flown into the 
room, and that kept beating its blundering 
head against the hard transparent glass of the 
window, obstinately eager to get out. The 
surgeon's long self-training and constant 
habit of controlling his emotions were warring, 
almost visibly, with the sullen spirit of all- 
consuming fury that now in these latter days 
had possessed him. His firm will triumphed 
this once over the wrathful devil within his 
breast, and he sat down, unbidden, and said 
in measured, guarded tones to the attorney, 
who watched him narrowly : 

' Mr. Dwight, I beg your pardon. I was 
rude to you, and I had no right to use the 
words I did. I have much to vex me, just 
now, as you know. Let us, if you please, 
now proceed to business and come to some 
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understanding. I will not detain you 
long.' 

This was very calmly and gravely spoken. 
Mr. Dwight resumed his seat, with one 
lingering glance towards the window, where 
he would have liked to see the shining hat- 
crown of the Dauethorpe policeman gleaming 
in the sun. But, after all, this dangerous 
client must not be trifled with, Mr. Dwight 
felt that. Accordingly, he told his story 
with as much blandness as he could contrive 
to throw into his manner. Probate of the 
will of the late Sir Phoebus Wyvil, Bart., 
had been delayed, and would now, Mr. Dwight 
very much feared, be refused altogether. A 
proctor, whom Mr. Dwight's town agent, in 
answer to his inquiries, spoke of as * eminent 
and respectable,' had taken the necessary 
steps on behalf of the heir-at-law to contest 
the carrying out of the old diplomatist's 
bequest to John Orpington, until a court of 
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law should have pronounced its decision on 
the matter. This protest was understood to 
rest on suflScient grounds, such as coercion, 
undue influence, and the reputed existence 
of a later will disposing otherwise of the tes- 
tator's large property. The proctor in 
question was said to have been instructed 
by Pounce and Pontifex, whose fame had 
reached the ears of Mr. Dwight in his rural 
practice. 

' Alas, sir, I am sorry to say that people 
are beginning to talk in a very queer way — 
very queer — about — about old Sir Phoebus, 
and his will, and his death, and your ward's 
disappearance, and — it really puts me in a 
most painful position, as your legal adviser — 
Birtles and Stodge have a long purse, we 
must remember, and — ' 

Thus the lawyer was going jerkingly on, 
when John sternly stopped him: 

* Hark ye, Mr. Dwight ; for the mere idle 
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tattle of a pack of idiotic gossips like your 
Danethorpe people, I don't care a snap of 
the fingers. Of course fools hereabouts gape, 
and cackle, and stare, at whatever seems 
wonderful to them. But the first man worth 
the trouble who dares to breathe a word of 
slander in my hearing shall be indicted. 
You may say that I told you so, if you choose. 
And now please to explain your allusion to 
Birtles and Stodge, and bo kind enough 
to say in what their long purse concerns 
myself?' 

This was very peremptorily said, and yet 
Mr. Dwight hesitated. Ilis great fear was 
lest his revelations should rouse the sleeping 
fiend in John Orpington, and bring about a 
catastroi)he that Wreckles and the lingering 
policeman would not be in time to prevent. 
He therefore temporized, telling his form- 
idable client as much as he deemed safe, 
namely, that Mr. Pontifex, of the renowned 
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firm of Pounce and Pontifex, had for several 
days been staying at Danetborpe, tbat be 
beld frequent consultations witb Birtles and 
Stodge, and tbat tbe Hon. and Rev. Stuart 
Fitzermine bad been present at more tban 
one of tbese conferences, tbe purport of 
M^bicb, so far as it bad transpired, was 
absolutely bostile to tbe prospects and 
character of tbe Wbiteparisb surgeon and 
the legatee of Sir Pboebus. Mr. Dwigbt 
added, tbat Hugb Wyvil bad been lately 
seen in Danetborpe, tbat Tupper, tbe late 
baronet s valet, bad been often at tbe office 
of Birtles and Stodge, and tbat tbe confi- 
dential clerk in tbe red wig bad been known 
to whisper to bis friends, tbat there would 
be a trial at tbe next Lincoln assizes that tbe 
country would long remember. 

But Mr. Dwigbt did not venture to add 
the report that a London detective officer 
of unusual subtlety was presumed to be 
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lurking in or about Danethorpe, bent on 
ferreting out the secret of Mr. Orpington's 
supposed guilt. He might have mentioned 
even this, had he not noticed that there vras 
a livid pallor on the listener's sallow cheek, 
and a peculiar contraction of the pupil of the 
eye, like that of the crouching tiger that 
scents the prey upon the tainted breeze, 
virhich warned him to pass lightly over such 
perilous subject-matter. Therefore the 
lawyer came to an end of this part of his 
discourse, and began to whine about the 
pecuniary transactions that to him were the 
most important features of the case, and to 
deplore the coming ruin, should the courts 
decide against the validity of the will in 
John's favour. 

To these lamentations, however, Mr. 
Orpington bluntly refused to listen. He 
sneered at the idea that any person could 
seriously expect to overthrow the last dis- 
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coverable testament of the miserly master of 
Deepdene. No doubt, the enemy — ^young 
Wyvil, in his resentment at being left a 
beggar — could cause some delay and trouble, 
though the costs must ultimately be paid by 
the person who had preferred so frivolous 
an objection to the carrying into effect of a 
genuine and valid will. The cause would be 
decided, the money paid, and the contempt- 
ible sums of which Mr. Dwight was talking, 
would be refunded in a few weeks or months 
at farthest. That was not the question. 
The question was, who was to be responsible 
for the defaming of John Orpington's dearly- 
earned good name, and who was to suffer for 
the malicious slanders that caused a man 
who had done no wrong to be pointed at, 
and gibed, and shrunk away from, like some 
great criminal. 

All this Mr. Orpington said, forcibly but 
not violently, and very much in the tone of 
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a good man of the hard rough-spoken order 
of goodness, cut to the heart by the popular 
ingratitude. And then he took his hat and 
left the attorney's oflSce, making his way 
with a firm tread, but with no sign of hurry 
or discomposure, back to the inn where he 
had left his carriage, and so drove quietly 
home to Whiteparish. 

Perhaps the surgeon would have been less 
calm had he been aware that William Bow- 
ler, detective, from Scotland Yard, was at 
that very moment, with much apparent re- 
lish, eating a plateful of bread and broken 
meat in the surgeon's own kitchen, and lis- 
tening, as in duty bound, for the sound of 
his master's returning carriage-wheels. The 
Whiteparish doctor had supplied the place of 
rebellious Robert more quickly and easily 
than he had expected to do. Not a clod- 
hopper in the adjacent parishes would have 
accepted the vacant situation. But an 
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elderly man, whose dress and gait testified to 
his experience in equine matters, and who 
had several certificates of good character in 
a tin box in his pocket, along with a fleam, 
a currycomb, and sundry samples of horse- 
beans, all of which he produced in turn, hap- 
pened to be tramping his weary way to 
London, and on hearing that Mr. Orpington 
wanted a stableman, made bold to apply for 
the post. 

The name of this applicant was Wilkins — 
Joseph Wilkins, more commonly called Old 
Joe, and pretty well known, as its owner 
parenthetically observed, at every race meet- 
ing north of Trent. Old Joe's downright 
story, told in a broad Yorkshire dialect, was 
soon related. He had been jock, helper, pad- 
groom, and stud-groom, successively. He 
had been head-man to a trainer, and ostler 
at a York hotel. He had saved a bit of 
money, and, like a fool, kicked it down, every 
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penny of it, and more too, by setting up a 
livery-stable at Scarborough, which specula- 
tion failed. Then Mr. Wilkins sank to the 
bottom of the scale, and became a deputy- 
ostler at a Malton inn, and, not agreeing 
with his principal, had resigned the pitchfork 
of office, and was on the tramp to London. 
He was old, but not weak. He could look 
after horses as well as ever he could. He'd 
like — he would — to serve a gentleman like 
Mr. Orpington, better than to go on to the 
metropolis, and wages didn't signify. What 
seemed fair to Mr. Orpington seemed fair 
to him. Would the doctor give him a 
trial? 

The doctor did give him a trial. Some- 
thing quaint and outspoken there was about 
the man that chimed well with the surgeon's 
humour, and, besides, the unpopular legatee 
left it a comfort to engage one who was a 
stranger to the place, and who knew nothing 
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of the chatter and gossip of the ill-natured 
countryside. Thus it fell out that William 
Bowler, ex-runner and present police con- 
stable, was promoted to be John Orpington s 
Master of the Horse. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



KEEPING AN APPOINTMENT. 



Mr. Stodge, with his gun tucked under his 
arm, and a shot-belt peeping forth from 
beneath the top-button of his shooting-coat, 
came briskly along the meadow paths that 
led to the oaken wicket gate in Deepdene 
park palings, that gate by which Blanche 
Morton had entered the demesne on the day 
of the baronet's death. The junior member 
of the firm of Birtles and Stodge was no 
novice in field sports, having for years been 
permitted to persecute the fercB naturce over 
the lands of many a good-natured, and many 
an insolvent, client. There was something 
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workmanlike in the very cut of his service- 
able leathern gaiters, good against thorns, 
and in the style of his velveteen coat, stained 
and rusted by many a shower, that would 
have won the respect of even a duke's game- 
keeper. No man, not even the travelling 
critic of a sporting newspaper, could have set 
down Alfred Stodge, attorney-at-law, as a ^ 
cockney Nimrod. He had rather the air of 
a poacher, possibly, as he advanced rapidly, 
yet with something of a stealthy caution, 
along the grass-grown track. 

And yet Mr. Stodge was no poacher. Sir 
George, the present owner of the estate, still 
abroad, and under heavy obligations to the 
Danethorpe firm of wealthy solicitors, had 
written to beg that they would not scruple 
to take as much shooting as they pleased, 
should he not be back, as he hoped he might 
be, by the magic First of September. And 
as the greater includes the less, there was no 
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doubt but that Mr. Alfred was quite justified 
in projecting a day's campaign against the 
rabbits with which the old park and the 
plantations abounded. Indeed, the Deepdene 
keeper had been wanied, and was to keep 
tryst with Mr. Stodge at a particular point 
itt'the park, prepared to guide him to the spots 
where the doomed conies were thickest. 

In spite, however, of the lawful nature of 
bis errand, and the beauty of the summer 
day, there was an unusual cloud of thought- 
fulness on the young lawyer's florid face. 
Usually, Mr. Stodge was the reverse of a 
pensive man. Ho had a good digestion, a 
peaceful conscience, plenty of money, and a 
dull imagination — sources of contentment by 
no means to be despised. Why, then, should 
he rack his brains by needless anxiety or 
fretful speculation? He was the very in- 
carnation of plain, sturdy common sense, 
rather sluggish and short-sighted, but not 
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likely to be misled by moral Will-o*-the- 
Wisps. In general, Mr. Stodge, like the 
poet's ploughboy, had a trick of whistling as 
he went, and for the same reason. 

But on this occasion Mr. Stodge did not 
whistle, or if habit sometimes proved too 
strong for him, he merely broke out into a 
few short bars of the shrill melody, and then 
stopped short, like an alarmed blackbird. He 
looked very warily to right and left, as if he 
half expected to see some enemy start up 
from an ambush, and altogether had by no 
means his customary ease of deportment. 
On he went, his feet brushing away the 
glittering beads of dew that still, in spite of 
the hot sun, clung to the longer tufts of 
grass. On, through the oaken gate, into the 
Deepdene demesne where civilized man, for 
the more complete fruition of his enjoyment, 
had kept a corner of nature in its old wild 
loveliness. 
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Arrived under the shadow of the great 
oaks, Mr. Stodge halted for a moment, 
looked at his watch, and gave a sigh of 
satisfaction. Then he produced from one 
of the many pockets of his velveteen coat 
a scrap of crumpled paper, and glanced at 
the writing which it bore. * Beside the old 
hawthorn clump, near the Dry Pond. AH 
right ! * muttered the young lawyer, and he 
forthwith turned bis steps towards an isolated 
portion of the park, where hurdles had once 
been put up, and sheep pastured, during 
some especially economical mood on the 
part of Sir Phoebus. The sheep had long 
been removed, and the aboriginal denizens 
of the pleasaunce, the deer, had free access 
to their former grazing grounds; but here 
and there a broken hurdle lay prone upon 
the turf, rotting where the workmen's care- 
lessness had left it. Beyond this abandoned 
enclosure was a round pond, always dry. 
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save in exceptionally wet seasons ; and the 
bank above this was guarded by a group 
of huge hawthorn trees, whose black bare 
roots formed fantastic arches as they burst 
through the crumbling sand and loam. 
From among these roots it was that a grey- 
headed man in a stable-jacket, whose place 
of concealment had been so well chosen 
that until he stirred, no trace of him was 
visible in the deep shadow of the cavernous 
bank, started up so abruptly as to make 
Mr. Stodge, albeit prepared for such an 
apparition, wince perceptibly. 

* Well, Bowler,' said the younger member 
of the firm of Birtles and Stodge ; * how 
do we get on, eh ? ' 

The detective surveyed the attorney with 
a twinkling eye, as a tame raven might have 
done, and gave a bird-like chuckle as he 
touched his cap. 

*Come, Bowler, out with it, if you've 
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any news. I suppose you have, or you 
would not have written. Mr. Pontifez 
is getting impatient/ said Mr. Stodge, 
peering around him as if he expected 
to see an eavesdropper behind every one 
of s the gnarled trunks of the hawthorn 
trees. 

'No doubt of thaty Mr. Stodge, sir, no 
doubt of that ! ' said the ex-runner, very 
slowly, and looking more like a raven than 
ever in his obvious unwillingness to part 
with secret information of any sort. It was 
a cherished foible of the pupil of Townsend 
to keep his audience in suspense, waiting, 
so to speak, for the answer to one of those 
riddles of the criminal law that^it had been 
the business of Bowler s life to elucidate. 
He would have liked to keep Mr. Stodge 
for a few minutes on the tenterhooks of 
anxiety, but a recollection of the import- 
ance of the af&ir on hand produced a 
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sobering effect upon him, and with short 
prelude he spoke out. 

The gist of Mr. Bowler s communication 
to the junior solicitor lay in the fact of 
a discovery which he had made, this dis- 
covery being that Mr. Orpington carried 
about with him, in the inner breast-pocket 
of his coat, certain paper, deed, or docu- 
ment, written on thick paper, that rustled 
to the touch. Once, and once only, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowler's statement, had he 
succeeded in laying his hand on the outside 
of the cloth that covered this, no doubt, 
valuable manuscript ; but his eye was now 
accustomed to mark the oblong outline of 
its shape, bluntly bulging beyond the smooth 
surface of the broadcloth. 

* Soho ! I see. You think it is the — * 
Mr. Stodge said this with a very meditative 
expression of countenance, and then came to 
a stop, pursing up his lips. 
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*The will! the real, true will — the last 
testament of the murdered man I ' said Bowler, 
standing on tiptoe to hiss the words into the 
solicitors ear. Then both the men started 
and looked around, nervously, as if they feared 
that the chaffinches and nuthatches, singing 
so lustily on the leafy trees, or the rabbits 
whisking from the burrow screened by the 
brambles to the burrow in the bare sand- 
bank, should carry the news to John 
Orpington. They had no cause for fear, but 
the profession of each rendered him cautious, 
and there was a long pause, during which 
the attorney and the ex-runner listened 
sharply for indications of human neighbour- 
hood. 

Bowler was the first to speak. His shrewd 
face, so blowzed, tanned, and coarsened by 
the combined effects of age, rough weather, 
and hard drinking, as to resemble the brown 
and crimson leaf of a wintry apple tree. 
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screwed itself up in didactic fashion as he 
growled out : 

* And there's something else, sir, in the 
governor's pockets. Something else. Some- 
thing heavy, Mr. Stodge. No, sir, not 
money,* pursued Bowler, with immense rapid- 
ity of utterance, as he saw the words framing 
themselves upon the country lawyer's lips ; 

* not money. Quite the contrary. A pistol.' 

* A pistol, eh ! ' rejoined Mr. Stodge, half 
incredulous. He did not put much faith in 
pistols. But Bowler, whose experience was 
both wider and of longer date, nodded his 
head in confirmation of what he had said. 

* Pistol — revolver — never saw it. Know it's 
a revolver by the weight. Loaded? Yes, 
most likely. Who but a greenhorn would 
carry an empty pistol. To be sure it's loaded, 
and he's just the man to use it too, on himself, 
if things come to the worst, or, mind you, on 
somebody else. Me, for instance. If only 
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he guessed my little game — tchick!' And 
Mr. Bowler smacked bis tongue against the 
roof of his mouth, so as to produce a very 
spirited imitation of the report of a pistol. 
Mr. Stodge looked uncomfortable. Tragedy 
was not in his line, and if his sensibilities 
were less delicate than those of the eminent 
Mr. Pontifex, at any rate he had never very 
much relished the particular turn which the 
Orpington affair seemed likely to take. Mort- 
gage, will, lease, marriage-settlement, tort, 
trover, ejectment, and writ of fieri fadas^ 
these were the notes that made up the simple 
legal gamut of Birtles and Stodge. Murder 
was an awkward incident with which it was 
disagreeable to meddle, and John Orpington 
a person whose caption might prove as full of 
danger as that of a royal Bengal tiger. Even 
at that moment, had it not been that the 
case concenied his hereditary clients, the 
Wyvils, Mr. Stodge would have felt ex- 
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cessively disposed to back out of tbe busi- 
ness. 

* What do you advise, Bowler, then ? * 
asked Mr. Stodge, irresolutely* * Perhaps 
we've played a waiting game long, eh, 
Bowler?' 

The detective expressed his assent. He 
was decidedly in favour of striking while 
the iron was hot. As he said, with con- 
siderable justice, every day added to the 
great probability that John Orpington would 
burn the will, or at the very least conceal it 
in some hiding place that might baffle their 
best efforts. Moreover, Bowler's own posi- 
tion at Whiteparish was precarious. He, 
whose life had been spent in watching others, 
was keenly alive, by a sort of intuition, as it 
would seem, to the fact of being himself an 
object of scrutiny — and that he was suspected 
he was well assured. Miss Bridget's jealous 
eyes were upon him in his incomings and 
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outgoings, in a manner that boded no 
good. Mr. Bowler did not exactly believe 
that John's witch-like sister was, or could be, 
as he figuratively expressed it, * fly ' to bis 
real errand at Whiteparish, but he was 
certain that she mistrusted him. The ex- 
runner had a very high idea of feminine 
powers when applied to the trade of a spy, 
and he felt exceedingly restless under the 
inspection to which he was now subjected. 
The opportunities of studying his em- 
ployers character, which his proximity to 
that employer afforded, had by no means been 
thrown away upon Mr. Bowler, and he 
frankly expressed his misgivings lest all the 
schemes concocted in the oflSce of Birtles 
and Stodge should be rendered nugatory by 
some sudden ebullition of wild-beast fury on 
the part of John Orpington. 

*A very queer customer. Very queer 
indeed. They generally do cut up rough. 
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your very respectable, decent, fair-seeming 
ones, that have been playing their little 
game and keeping it dark. I'd rather, by 
half, drop into a ken of smashers, or mags- 
men, or cracksmen, or what not, and clap 
the bracelets on 'em one by one, than I'd 
tackle such as the doctor. Not but that 
duty's duty, and, if so ordered to do, I'd not 
set about it, single-handed, and take my 
chance of — ' 

Here Mr. Bowler broke off with a hist! 
hush! listen! as his ear, still quick and 
true in spite of his age, caught the noise of a 
snapping stick. Some seconds elapsed 
before the attorney's duller senses could 
catch the sound of a human tread upon the 
soft turf, but by this time the detective had 
taken him by the arm and drawn him into 
the deep shadow of the hollow and beetling 
bank. The steps grew mdre and more 
distinctly audible, and presently, on the 
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further side of the dry pond, a man went bj, 
quite unconcious that any eye beheld him. 
It was John Orpington, so dejected, wan, and 
careworn to look upon, that an involuntary 
emotion of pity stirred the breast of the good- 
natured young lawyer as he surveyed him. 
Bowed, as if every day that had elapsed since 
the crime of his benefactor's death had added 
a year to his hale middle age, haggard with 
sleeplessness, and with a strange glare in the 
bloodshot eyes that he fixed idly upon the 
grass at his feet, the inheritor of unjustly- 
gained wealth went sullenly by. Mr. Stodge 
was not gifted with a large share of imagina- 
tion, but he could not help making a mental 
comparison between this desperate man and 
some hunted animal, with heaving flanks 
and foaming mouth, harassed, half dead, but 
dangerous still. 

When the surgeon had passed away beyond 
earshot, Mr. Bowler, whose very respiration 
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had been checked, and whose grip upon the 
solicitor s arm had been aln^iost painful in its 
tightness, drew a deep breath, like a diver 
coming to the surface. 

* He's very far gone, Mr. Stodge, sir,' said 
the oracle from Scotland Yard ; * I see he's 
getting almost out of his depth, as a man 
may say. If you'll take my advice, you'll 
nab him to-night.* 

* To-night!* repeated the lawyer, with 
some surprise. 

Those who have been bred exclusively in 
the country have no very vivid conception 
of the value of time, unless jt be at hay- 
harvest, when rain threatens. 

' To-night ! * reiterated the ex-runner, dog- 
gedly. 'For why? He's got some plan 
brewing. It's the last plan, most likely, 
he'll ever make, and he'll act on it before 
. twenty-four hours are up. Look here, Mr. 
Stodge, the doctor's drove more than half 
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mad by this. That yokel Robert, the chap 
whose throat he squeezed, has been before 
the magistrates to swear the peace against him. 
He's summoned before the Bench next week, 
wnen the Petty Sessions take place. The 
Danethorpe folks, lawyer, apothecary, trades- 
men, have all shown him the cold shoulder. 
He's hard up for ready-money, as I guess. 
Every day brings some fresh thing to provoke 
him, and he's getting wild in his mind. He 
can't give anybody a civil answer. He nei- 
ther eats nor sleeps. His sisters don't dare 
speak to him. Now suppose he kills him- 
self ; what the better are we for that ? be 
first destroying the true will. Or if he meets 
Captain Wyvil, and there comes up a quar- 
rel, as is probable, what then, Mr. Stodge ? 
For the sake of that sweet young lady that 
came to the police court, we ought to pre- 
vent that.' 

This was a speech of extraordinary length 
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on the part of Mr. Bowler, and it produced 
the usual effect of such infrequent orations 
from habitually silent persons. Mr. Stodge 
became a convert to the other's views. In- 
deed, he proposed to give up his promised 
foray upon the rabbits of Deepdene, and to 
return at once to the town for the purpose of 
arranging matters for the criminal's appre- 
hension, but to this Mr. Bowler was averse. 

* You see,' said the detective, * he knows 
you're expected here to shoot : I heard Gub- 
bins the keeper tell him so. He has Gub- 
bins up every day to his house to make a 
report of what goes on, just as if he were his 
own servant, for he's awfully inquisitive about 
everything that goes on at Deepdene. If 
the doctor hears your gun go off pretty often, 
quick and sharp, among the bunnies, why 
he'll go home sure that you just came for 
the sport of a day's rabbitting; otherwise 
he'll be up to traps.' 
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This was sound advice, and Mr. Stodge 
followed it. The pair of conspirators parted, 
the lawyer strolling towards the appointed 
rendezvous where the keeper awaited him, 
while Bowler, creeping, dipping into hollows, 
sliding along under the friendly screen of 
trees, and availing himself of every inequalitj 
of the ground in a manner that an Indian 
warrior would have highly appreciated, made 
his devious way to that part of the park 
boundary that lay nearest to his new master's 
dwelling. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MR. STODGE*S SPORT IS INTERRUPTED. 

* SoHO ! missed him that time, sir. Mark — 
there's another got off! Begging your par- 
don, sir, your hand seems to be out a bit 
to-day, somehow. There's a pretty chance 
— right and left, Mr. Stodge. Missed again ! 
Something wrong with the gun, sure-Iy ! * 
ejaculated Gubbins, the keeper. Gubbins 
knew that Mr. Stodge was a marksman of 
local renown, and had seen his performance 
in covert on previous occasions, and there- 
fore was the more astonished at the clumsy 
fashion in which, on that particular summer's 
morning, he dealt with the Deepdene rabbits. 
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They — the keeper and Mr. Stodge — were in 
the High Plantation, deservedly reckoned 
the cream of the shootings on the Wyvil 
estate, so far as rabbits were concerned. 
There, in the midst of fir-trees and sand- 
banks, the white tails might be seen at every 
instant to flirt forth from bush and fem- 
clump, and scores upon scores of active 
conies went whisking through the briars or 
scuttling down the rides, offering a tempting 
mark to the sportsman whose speciality 
is a snap shot. And the speciality of Mr, 
Stodge was said to be snap shots. He 
was one of those men with whom band, 
eye, and finger, all act in unison, and ratber 
intuitively than by design. As his gun 
touched his shoulder, bang, bang, went 
the barrels, and down came the plumpest 
partridges of the covey, or the brace of 
snipe commencing their zigzag flight, or 
the whirring pheasants rushing rocket-like 
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overhead. Such was the skill of Mr. Stodge 
in general. 

But on the day of his mysterious colloquy 
with Detective Bowler, among the haw- 
thorns by the Dry Pond, no nervous Lon- 
doner — a novice with firearms, but tempo- 
rarily domiciled with some cousinly Nimrod 
of the provinces — could have acquitted him- 
self more miserably ill than the cheery young 
lawyer from Danethorpe. He fired and 
missed, and then missed again, and the 
rabbits really seemed to have charmed lives 
as they capered ofi* triumphantly, with a 
flourish of their saucy tails, and were lost to 
sight. Even the keeper s dogs, after several 
fruitless dashes into the brushwood in quest 
of imaginary wounded animals, came back 
disconcerted to heel, and with open mouths 
and inquisitive eyes expressed their wonder 
and disgust at the state of things. And at 
last Gubbins spoke his mind : 
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* Half-an-hour and more in the High Plan- 
tation, and only one of 'em knocked over' — 
and here Mr. Gubbins gave a contemptuous 
kick to a bundle of grey fur that lay 
at his feet, tied by the forefeet to a haikel 
switch — * something must have spoiled 
your shooting, sir, if I may make bold to 
say so.* 

* And you would be about right, Gubbins,' 
said Mr. Stodge, letting his gun-stock drop 
with a thump on the soft moss, and wiped 
his hot forehead before he proceeded to 
reload ; ^ I can't think of what I*m about to- 
day. I had better give it up.' 

They were now upon a bare point of the 
ridge overlooking the lower lawns of the 
park, and from whence a good view of the 
house and gardens could be had. 

Mr. Stodge, whose nerves had been dis- 
turbed, and whose mind was pre-occupied by 
reminiscences of his recent conference with 
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the ex-runner, and by anticipations of the 
coming coup de main to be undertaken 
against the ogre of Whiteparish, stood still, 
gazing with an interest which at any other 
time would have been impossible to him, at 
the grand old hall, with its gables and 
weathercocks golden in the kindly sunshine. 
Under that roof — ^if the story were to be be- 
lieved, on the strength and faith of which 
they, Birtles, Stodge, and Pontifex were all 
acting — had been done a crime so black, 
base, and inexcusable, that to our ruder an- 
cestors it would have seemed to merit some 
doom more dreadful than the gallows itself. 
How peaceful the noble old house looked, 
basking in the summer light ; and yet it was 
on a summer's-day too, and one not far 
remote, that the great wickedness, as yet 
unpunished by man's justice, had been done. 
Mr. Stodge felt some unwonted chords of 
thought stirred* within his mind as he looked 
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down from the hill top upon the mansion of 
the murdered man. 

Gubbins was not given to musing, and he 
had no clue to the nature of his companion's 
meditations ; but it was only to be expected 
that his eyes should follow those of Mr, 
Stodge, and, mechanically, he too took a 
survey of the hall, the gardens, and the 
sloping lawns of the park that ran down well 
nigh to the windows of the bouse. Thus, 
both Mr. Stodge and the keeper saw and 
recognized a horseman who came riding 
slowly along the avenue, and whose form was 
plainly to be distinguished as he emerged 
from under the arching boughs of the trees. 

* Captain Wyvil ! ' * Mr. Hugh ! —the ex- 
clamation broke from their lips simultane- 
ously, as lawyer and keeper perceived who it 
was that was passing towards the house. 
The sunlight glinted on the guardsman's 
handsome head and tawny moustaches, and 
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the lookers-on could observe the air of moody 
thoughtfulness with which he rode along, 
letting the rein hang loosely on his horse's 
neck, and idly cutting at the branches with 
his whip as he went by. 

* Whew ! ' whistled the keeper, with a 
very blank face, after an instant's considera- 
tion. * I say, Mr. Stodge, sir, Squire Orping- 
ton's up at the hall, and if he and Mr. Hugh 
should meet — there's bad blood between 
them two, and no wonder — why — ' 

Gubbins did not complete his sentence 
verbally, but screwed up his mouth and shook 
his shock head ominously. There was a 
pause — Mr. Stodge reloaded his gun with 
fingers that trembled a little. The horseman 
disappeared. 

' Mayhap, the doctor won't meet him ! ' 
said the keeper, in a tone of hopefulness. 

* I wish you had hallooed, Gubbins, or 
that I had,' said Mr. Stodge, very seriously ; 
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^ suppose we cut across by the white gate, and 
try to catch the captain before he gets to the 
bouse ? ' 

The keeper hesitated. He was one of those 
whose boast it was that they knew on which 
side their bread was buttered, and to stand 
well with Trojan and Tyrian was his some- 
what self-seeking but not unnatural desire. 
He ^as Sir George's man, no doubt, not Mr. 
Orpington's, and Birtles and Stodge were the 
new baronet 8 lawyers, and therefore person- 
ages of importance. But then the doctor 
was heir to the wealth — swelled by ale-house 
rumour to a fabulous amount — which old Sir 
Phoebus had amassed — and for aught Gubbins 
knew he might hire or even purchase Deep- 
dene from its present embarrassed owner, 
or might at any rate buy a neighbouring 
estate and be a Justice of Peace and land- 
owner. Also, there was sometliing about the 
surgeon, de8i)ite the reports to his detriment. 
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or perhaps a little in consequence of the 
reports to his detriment, that made it not 
safe to offend him. On the other hand, the 
gamekeeper had somewhat of affection and 
respect for frank-eyed free-handed Mr. Hugh, 
of the good old Wyvil stock, and much pre- 
ferred him to John Orpington, though he set 
the welfare of John Gubbins highest of all in 
his esteem. 

Gubbins therefore hesitated. He was 
reluctant to offend the rich legatee of his rich 
old master, gladly as he would have done a 
good turn to that master's disinherited nephew. 
But he did not care that Mr. Orpington 
should, from the windows of Deepdene, see 
him in the act of conferring with Hugh Wyvil, 
and so he stood gaping and frowning, until the 
hoofs of the horse were heard no more on the 
gravelled road, and it was too late for warning. 

What was that ? A sudden indistinguish- 
able sound, as of angry voices, blows, 
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trampling, then a sharp clear crack of a pistol, 
then another, and next the furious gallop of 
an alarmed and riderless horse that instantly 
afterwards came into view, rushing at full 
gallop up the avenue, with dangling rein and 
stirrups swinging loose, — the bay horse, a hack 
from a Danethorpe livery stable, on which 
Captain Wyvil had ridden by but a couple 
of minutes ago. But the saddle was empty. 

* Murder's been done, and it's our fault ! ' 
exclaimed Mr. Stodge, springing fast down 
the steep bank. 

* God forgive me, yes ! ' cried the keeper, 
as he also bounded forward, and the two men, 
breaking their way with reckless haste 
through the saplings of the lower plantation, 
reached the white gate below, vaulted it with 
a spring, and ran fast, preceded by the bark- 
ing spaniels, over the sward of the park. 
Breathless and eager, they rushed on, until 
they reached the place while the insensible 
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form of Hugh Wyvil lay on the road, with 
John Orpington standing over him. 

* What have you done, you double mur- 
derer?* exclaimed the young lawyer, whose 
spirit was now fairly roused; and he con- 
fronted Orpington boldly, and extended his 
hand as if to grasp him by the collar. 

* Stand back, fool, or you shall lie where 
he does!' returned the surgeon, speaking 
with the deep bitterness of concentrated 
rage, and holding his revolver ready, with 
a finger on the trigger ; * stand back, I say, 
and hear me speak. Firstly, I fired in 
self-defence ; Hugh Wyvil it was who struck 
the first blow. Secondly, your friend is not 
dead — I saw him stir, even as you came 
up.' 

'If he dies, you'll swing for it, as sure 
as my name's Stodge,' cried the excited 
lawyer, still intent on grappling with the 
homicide who fronted him with such pro- 
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Yoking com])osurc. The gamekeeper drew 
his companion back. 

' Let's look to the captain/ he said, and 
then ])ut his white lips nearer to the attor- 
ney's ear, as he whisj)cred, *For dour life, 
Mr. Sto(lo;e, l(;t the doctor be. Let him 
be. I tell ye. He's not safe to meddle 
with; 

Now this was undeniably true, although 
the speaker was a craven who took counsel 
of his own cowardly fears rather than of 
any superior sense. The young solicitor 
was the bolder of the two, but he could 
not deny that Gubbins had spoken truth, 
and that the surgeon, with the yet reeking 
pistol in his hand, and four chambers of 
the six yet undischarged, was palpably 
master of the situation. Mr. Stodge had 
left his gun in the High Plantation, in his 
eagerness to run the lighter; and there 
was small wisdom, he felt, in getting his 
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brains scattered over the grass that John 
Orpington might be arrested a few hours 
the sooner. In the first glow of his honest 
indignation, he had been for making the 
caption, at all risks; but now his blood 
began to cool, and he thought of his old 
parents, and of the patient young lady who 
was to marry him one day, and of the 
inconvenience of being shot dead for the 
emolument of the newspaper reporters. And 
then, Captain Wyvil was alive. Yes, alive ; 
and Gubbins was on his knees, holding the 
wounded man in his arms. 

Poor Hugh Wyvil had looked uncom- 
monly like a murdered man at first, and 
he looked very pale and helpless as yet, 
propped up on the keepers strong shoulder. 
His hat was off — indeed it lay some three 
yards off, riddled through and through by 
the first bullet from the revolver. Hugh's 
eyes were closed, and the blood trickled 
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slowlj oTer his forehead, and matted his 
tawny hair into elf-locks; but his heart 
was beating still, though feebly, and he 
groaned as the gamekeeper lifted him. Hie 
ball bad glanced, obriouslj, stunning but 
not inflicting lethal injury. It had grazed 
the left temple. Half-an-inch lower, and 
poor little Blanche would haye been left 
lonely in the world. 

* A mere scratch/ growled out Orpington, 
in savage scorn ; ^ the coxcomb will live to 
dance upon the graves of better men.' 
Then he changed his tone. 'I take you 
both to witness — you, sir, and you, keeper — 
that 1 fired in self-defence. I go armed 
because I am a maligned man, unpopular 
hereal>outs, and liable to outrage. An 
Englishman has by common law a right to 
bear arms for his own safeguard. I have 
used mine. I was struck. See here ! ' And 
he pointed to a purple streak across his 
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sallow cheek — * here his whip fell upon me, 
and here, as you may see if you choose, is 
another mark of a blow. We had words, 
and this is the result. I am ready to answer 
before the magistrates for what I have done. 
Till then, Mr. Stodge, I wish you a good 
morning.' As he said the last words he 
gravely lifted his hat, turned on his heel, 
and with a deliberate step and imperturbable 
composure walked away, utterly indifferent 
to the chorus of screaming women who just 
then rushed out of the house, headed by 
Mrs. Barnes, and who were followed by 
Tupper, hardly as yet aware of what had 
occurred. The clamour, the outcries, the 
reproaches, made no impression on the iron 
nerves of the author of the mischief, who 
never once turned his head, and who scorned 
to quicken his pace, as he made his way, 
unpursued, homewards. But they disturbed 
the hurt man, who stirred uneasily, as the 
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keeper held him op, and feeblj asked vbeie 
he WML Presetstlj he gaixted comcioaiiieai^ 
aad reo^gohed one or tvo of the familiar 
&oe» aboat him. * Whj, Mrs. Barnes — jaa 
here— and Gabbu» — and joo, ]klr. Stodge — 
vhat OD earth is all this — and where s my 
hone ? * he said, lifting his weak hand to his 
hesui, and looking wonderinglv at the stain 
of blood apon hin fingers as that hand was 
withdrawn: *0 yes, Orpington fired. It 
wa« my fault, I thinks I was angry, and I — / 
Then the graas, the trr^es, the golden son- 
tx^ni«, and the faces of the bystanders 
memeA to reel before Hugh s swimming eyes, 
a»d he fainted. 

I5ut there was no serious harm done. 
Evefi Mn*, Barnes, who wept over her dear 
young master and called him a murdered 
lamb, reluctantly admitted that much. It 
wai^ a mere sharp graze on the temple, a hard 
knock, such as would have felled Anak him- 
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self, and the loss of a few ounces of blood. 
They bound up the hurt, and sprinkled water 
on Hugh's face, and he revived, and with 
some difficulty was able to swallow a few 
drops of the brandy that Tupper* brought 
him. Then a lumbering old carriage, not 
used for many a year, was dragged, all creak- 
ing and dusty, out of a coach-house, and the 
old horses, more accustomed to plough-gear 
than to harness of a more elegant type, were 
brought out. And Hugh Wyvil, by his own 
wish, was removed to Danethorpe, lying back, 
propped up with pillows in a corner of the 
carriage, pale, but smiling, and by no means 
inclined to make the most of the injury he 
had received. 

Such, however, was not the case with Mr. 
Stodge. He was a good fellow at heart, and 
his impulse of gladness when it was found 
that Captain Wyvil was but slightly hurt, 
had been genuine enough. But now he was 
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tingling from head to foot with a sense of the 
importance of the affray in which he had 
been in some sort an actor. An adventure 
of so notable a kind was surely enough to 
set him up for life as a hero of romance, at 
least at quiet Danethorpe. His first care on 
arriving at their destination was certainly for 
the comfort of his charge, who by this time 
manifested a provoking tendency to laugh at 
the precautions of his legal friend, and an 
impatience under the noisy sympathy of the 
landlady of the hotel, and the doctor who 
came hurrying to visit so distinguished a 
patient, which vexed the solicitor sorely. 
And then, leaving Hugh in the doctor's 
hands, Mr. Stodge hurried to his father's 
house, to that of his betrothed, and to the 
office, to give a highly-coloured version of the 
recent hairbreadth escape which his client had 
undergone, and to concert measures for the 
summary apprehension of John Orpington. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PREPARING FOB THE LAST VENTURE. 

Sad as the ci-devant farmhouse at White- 
parish had been at the time ,of Blanche 
Morton's first shuddering entry into its 
chilly precincts, it was sadder now. That 
ugly mockery of a home, in which it might 
have seemed as if any change must surely 
have been for the better, had altered, and for 
the worse. There had been, if not real con- 
fidence, at any rate the semblance and pre- 
tence of such confidence, between the sur- 
geon and his spinster sisters. There had 
been a mutual good understanding, and a 
not unwilling, although a tacit recognition of 
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the authority of the strong-willed man who 
was the head of the family. The interests of 
the three indwellers of that dismal house 
were, after all, identical, and identity of 
interests is found to be a bond more enduring 
than nobler motives can furnish. Also, th6re 
had been a sincere affection between these 
members of the same household, united by 
the ties of blood and early habit, — not the 
kind of affection which shows itself in fond 
looks and words, and gentle deeds of self- 
devotion, but rather the tough species of 
sentiment which lurks in rugged natures, 
unsuspected, and outlasts all but life itself. 

Even now John's weird-faced sisters 
were stanch to him, though he avoided 
their company, and rarely gave them an 
amicable look or a civil word. His temper, 
in these latter weeks, was insupportable. 
Each restless night and toilsome day seemed 
to render him more and more savage, solitary. 
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and morose. He had been used to keep up 
a great show of fair-seeming before the 
women of his own household, rigidly curbing 
his furious instincts of revenge and rage, and 
acting, as it were, a never-ceasing part upon 
the domestic stage as well as on that of the 
outer world. He had been always equable 
of mood and wary of speech, and often 
almost kind. All that was at an end. He 
could no longer endure to wear his mask 
within doors. Every day made his long- 
practised hypocrisy more difficult and dis- 
tasteful to him, even in those dealings with 
strangers on which his future fortunes might 
depend. Every day more and more of his 
real disposition cropped out, in spite of the 
schooling to which he had subjected himself 
for years, and though he well knew that 
every violent speech or cynical retort was 
helping to drag him down into the black pit- 
fall of ruin. 
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Thus it was, that almost all intercourse 
between the surgeon and his sisters had 
ceased ; that Miss Barbara, in especial, 
cowed by his frequent outbursts of ferocity, 
rarely addressed him, and that even Miss 
Bridget found herself repulsed whenever 
she attempted in her rough way to console 
him under the pressure of those cares that 
she guessed, but hardly knew, were heavy 
on his brooding mind. Yorkshire Margaret^ 
a handmaiden not easily to be alarmed or 
discomfited, had given warning at last. She 
wa3, as she bluffly told Miss Bridget, * Main 
sorry to go, but go she must. T'maister 
must be fey, loike. He used to be a very 
civil gentleman, but now he rated and 
cursed at every thing that crassed him, and 
seemed to speak to a Christian as he 
would to a tyke. Mairgaret couldn't stand 
thatn/ 

And indeed few, who were free to go. 
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could have borne with John Orpington's 
moods, now that the whip of the Furies 
scourged him with keener lashes every 
day. 

It was late. The crimson sun was going 
down, and the twilight shadows were gather- 
ing. It was the evening of that day on 
which a personal encounter had taken place 
between John Orpington and Hugh Wyvil. 
The surgeon had left the park, carrying his 
head high, and walking with a slow, de- 
liberate gait that seemed actually to chal- 
lenge pursuit. He had retired from the 
place where he had so nearly, for the second 
time, become a murderer; but he had not 
fled, and his audacity had produced the 
usual effect of audacity upon the mobile 
popular mind. No one had followed him. 
There had been no hue and cry at his 
heels, as he walked with leisurely pace 
along the lanes on his homeward way. 
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Arrived at Whiteparish he Lad not immedi- 
ately entered his own house, but had gone 
about the village street, openly shov^^ing 
himself for the space of an hour or more, 
and, in a manner forcing several of those 
who would have avoided him to recognize 
and speak with him. Then at last he went 
home and shut himself up in his surgery, 
the door of which be double-locked. In 
this apartment, with its rows of coloured 
bottles and jars, and rolls of surgical instru- 
ments, a cheerless place at any time, he 
now spent most of the waking hours that 
were passed beneath his own roof — alone. 
He did not appear to miss human com- 
munion, but lurked, solitary and unoccupied, 
in his gloomy room, like some wild creature 
crouching in its dark lair. 

Once, twice, thrice, the sister who feared 
him least and loved him best, Bridget Or- 
pington, came timidly to knock at her 
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brothers door; but the occupant of that 
dreary chamber made no more answer to her 
voice than if he had been stone deaf, and 
she went away with reluctant steps. It was 
evening when the grim master of the house 
unlocked the door and flung it wide, calling 
in the rough impatient way that was now 
habitual to him, for food to be brought to 
him. He had fasted all that day. He was 
growing careless of his own needs as of all 
social customs, and he ate seldom, and at 
irregular intervals. The viands he ordered 
were brought, and he ate ravenously and 
fast, more like a wolf than a man, and then 
unlocked a cupboard and taking out a flask 
of brandy, filled a large glass with the raw, 
fiery spirit, and tossed it off, and then filled 
the glass again. A faint flush of colour rose 
into his haggard face. He had been sober, 
even abstemious, but now he craved for 
strong drink and swallowed it as if it had 
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been water. The second tumbler of brsndj 
was at his lips, when his sister Bridget came 
in. Mechanically he pat the glass down. 

* You came before. What do you want ? * 
he asked, hoarsely. 

The tall, grizzled woman came across the 
room with a quick step, and laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, looking down upon him 
with more of pity in her stony eyes than 
anyone could have believed possible from 
such as Bridget Orpington. 

* Dear John,' she said, falteringly. 

Her brother shook off her hand, but not 
with violence, merely with a sort of dull 
petulence, like that of a weary sick man 
whose nerves are irritated by frequent suf- 
fering. 

* Dear John, you know your sisters love 
you, and are true to you, let the world say 
what it will, my best of brothers,' said 
Bridget, with real feeling in her broken 
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voice — real tears, unfamiliar tears, hot and 
scalding as the painful tears that grief 
wrings from a man, in her eyes. 

* What do they dare to say ? Have they 
told you?' John Orpington snarled out, 
more like some wounded wild beast turning 
on the hunter than a man. * What are 
their slanderous lies, since you have heard 
them, Bridget ? ' 

* Nay, John, I have not heard them ; I 
have not chosen to hear them,' answered 
Bridget Orpington, with somewhat of dignity, 
almost of pathos, in her rugged demeanour ; 
* it is because we know that our brother's 
enemies utter lies and slander that Barbara 
and I have shut our ears to their words. 
Now, John, I ask for no confidence,' here 
she hesitated, but presently went on in a 
bolder tone — know you are in trouble, 
through the perversity and malice of those 
who grudge you your good fortune, I 
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am sure, but still in trouble. Now lig- 
ten— 

The surgeon swore an oath ; and put the 
brandy to his lips. He took a draught and 
set the glass down. 

* I do not wish to listen/ he said, gloomily; 
* happier and safer for you, my girl, to have 
nothing to do with my affairs. Don't 
meddle.' 

* I don't meddle out of curiosity,' said 
Bridget, firmly, * only, John, dear, I cannot, 
no, I cannot, let you go to — to destruction, 
brother, for aught I know, without a word of 
warning. That man, the new groom, Joseph, 
is a spy — more than a spy — a policeman in 
disguise. He — ' 

' How do you know ? ' asked John Orping- 
ton, with a guilty start and flush. 

* By this ! ' said Miss Bridget, suddenly 
producing a constable's staff*, the well-known 
short truncheon, of painted wood, brass- 
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headed, with the crown and the letters 
V.R., that is at once a symbol and a weapon. 

John Orpington took this magic wand 
into his hand, and the fingers that grasped 
it shook a little, in the first shock of the 
surprise. 

* How did you get this ? Tell me clearly 
and quickly,' he said, knitting his brows. 

Then, thus abjured, Bridget told how she 
had from the first entertained certain vague 
suspicions of the new comer, Joseph Wil- 
kins. Indeed, it was the spinster's instinct 
to suspect all strangers, and the very facility 
with which the new stableman had accepted 
his duties, his wages, and the conditions of a 
service that was not too attractive, had 
aroused the easily-awakened distrust in Miss 
Orpington s mind. 

With Miss Bridget, distrust and super- 
vision went hand in hand. She had hovered 
about the new serving-man, watchful of his 
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ways, peevishly critical, piying, as only a 
woman can pry. Bowler had been very 
prudent, very plausible — -just the sort of 
hard-working, steady, downright servitor to 
win the good opinion of any master. But, 
with all his craft, he was not able to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of such a mistress 
as Bridget Orpington, and, with all her sharp 
instinctive perception of character, she read 
enough of his to make her uneasy. During 
the ex-runner's absence. Miss Bridget had 
entered the room over the stables where 
Robert the rebel had once slept, and the 
truckle-bed in which now belonged by right 
of heritage to Bowler; and while the detec- 
tive was conferring with Mr. Stodge beneath 
the hawthorn-boughs, a keen-witted woman 
was hunting about his room, eager, unscru- 
pulous, quick to pounce upon any proof that 
Joseph Wilkins had taken her brother's pay 
with no good will towards his employer. She 
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found no papers, not a letter, not a warrant, 
not the merest scrap in writing, but she 
found the staff, forgotten in the pocket of 
a coat hanging from a nail upon the white- 
washed wall. And she not only saw, but 
understood, the meaning of the token. The 
uncertain whispers that spread from lip to 
lip around the country had reached her in a 
suflSciently coherent shape, for her to know 
that, with respect to the death of Sir 
Phoebus and the disposal of his property, her 
brother was terribly criminated. 

And now the brass-headed staff was in 
John Orpington's hand, and the strong, hard 
man had time to think. He sat for several 
minutes, ten or fifteen, in silence, bending his 
brows and looking darkly down upon the 
table, deep in thought. Then he rose, un- 
corked a phial on the shelf nearest the fire- 
place, and slowly, and with a sort of 
ostentation, allowed a dark-coloured viscid 
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her grizzled mane of coarse iron-grey hair, 
and waited to hear more. Her brother bent 
forward, grasped her arm, and drew herr 
towards him; then he spoke in low, gruff, 
muffled accents, close to her ear. She winced, 
and then stood fast, trying to smile. 

' Will it do you a real service ? ' she asked 
this, and her brother merely answered by a 
nod. * I will do it, John, for you ! ' Her 
lip trembled a little, but she was resolute of 
eye and tone. 

* Take the glass. Take the bottle. Beware 
lest he detect you. Now go,' said the surgeon, 
doggedly. 

Bridget Orpington took up the glass and 
bottle as she was bidden to do, and made her 
way to the door. Her brother, with his stem 
face buried in his hands, sat crouching over 
the table, and to all appearance neither saw 
nor heard her as she left him. Then, suddenly, 
as she lingered on the threshold, he lifted his 
head and called her back. 
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* Bridget ! ' — She came back at once — 
*You are a good sister to me. Kiss me, 
please, Bridget. Say good-bye. One never 
knows what may happen ; ' said the master of 
the house. Years and years had gone by; 
they had all grown grey together, since any 
caress or mark of fraternal love had passed 
between those three. 

Surprised and softened, Bridget stooped 
down to kiss him. *Now, good-bye!' His voice, 
and his face, and his manner, had all hardened 
again. He seemed ashamed of the momentary 
emotion that had passed across his ruthless 
soul like some fleeting image across the plane 
of a mirror. Yet, when he pushed Bridget 
away, and bade her leave him, and take no 
more heed of him, since he had to work ere 
he slept, she knew that he had softened 
though but for a few seconds of time, and 
that the yearnings of affection were not abso- 
lutely to be set aside, even by John Orpington . 
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When alone again, the surgeon seemed in 
no hurry to move. He sat long, chewing the 
cud of his bitter thoughts, and his harsh- 
featured face was wrung and drawn by the 
lines of inward anguish. He could keep up 
a dauntless aspect when hostile eyes were 
upon him, much as the Indian chants his 
death-song, and taunts the dull invention and 
tardy cruelty of the crowd of hereditary ene- 
mies that press around the torture-stake. 
But he suffered now. He was one of those 
men whose pains are borne without much 
outward show of distress, like those worst 
wounds that bleed inwardly. His punish- 
ment had begun long ago, and if baffled rage, 
baulked ambition, and that cankering remorse 
that gnaws and rends the breast — ^if these and 
other kindred passions can avail for torment, 
then, indeed, was the mm'derer of Sir Phoebus 
one who carried about his own chastisement 
in his own despairing heart. 
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Yet he did not wholly despair. He had 
enough hope left to act as a spur, goading 
him to a last desperate struggle. The same 
instinct tliat makes the hunted stag take to 
the water, and drown at sea rather than be 
pulled down by the hungry pack — the same 
instinct that causes the fox, all bedraggled 
with heat and mire, ga8j)ing for breath, with 
quivering limbs and trailing bmsh, to make 
one more feeble effort for life and freedom, 
urged John Orpington on to play the last card 
in his deadly game. Bridget would do her part 
— that he knew. It was for him to do the rest. 

He thought long and deeply, and then he 
rose, and going to a cupboard at the other 
end of the room, he removed some miscel- 
laneous litter of old jars, empty carboys, and 
the dusty lids of broken packing cases, which 
blocked up th(5 door, and which had been 
piled u[) with an art that counterfeited the 
result of accident. Then he drew a key 
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from his waistcoat pocket, unlocked the door, 
and opened it. The cupboard contained a 
dark-lantern, a box of matches, one or two 
tools, the most prominent of which was a long 
and strong ripping-chisel, with a broad, sharp 
end ; also, what seemed at first sight to be a 
confused heap of knotted cordage. This 
heap John Orpington took up in his hands, 
and, unfolding a portion of it, displayed the 
first two rounds of a rope-ladder, roughly but 
strongly made. The cords were new and 
tough ; he tested the knots with a hard jerk 
or two, but they held fast. Grimly smiling, 
the surgeon gathered up the rope-ladder, and 
hid it under a loose overcoat that he wore — 
then he concealed the lantern and matches 
about his person, relocked the cupboard, and 
with the ripping-chisel in his hand, went up 
to his own chamber — but not to sleep. He 
had spoken truth in saying that there was 
work to do. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

FLOWS. 

The clock of St. Mary* Cbnrch gtniek 
ehsretu M a carriage, followed hj another 
esmisLge at an interval of some hundred 
yards, drove rapidly over the cobble-stoned 
pavement of Danetborpe, and got npon the 
smooth sandy road beyond. The first of 
these carriages, a roomy fly, drawn by a pair 
of stoat croptailed post-horses, driven from 
the box by a postilion who wore a dark over- 
coat instead of his usual smart jacket and 
brown-topped boots, container! three persons : 
Mr, Pontifex, very nervous, fussy, and im* 
portant Mr. Stodge, resolute of demeanour. 
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but rather disinclined for conversation; 
Superintendent Cutler, of the county con- 
stabulary, a tall, pale, Roman-nosed person, 
who wore his braided uniform with a jaunty 
air, and who on grand occasions never failed 
to fasten his Crimean medals conspicuously 
upon the breast of his well-padded dark-blue 
frock. Mr. Superintendent evidently re- 
garded the business on which he was at 
present engaged as one worthy of this 
exhibition, for the medals shone in the 
yellow glare of the lamps as he took his seat, 
with his back to the horses. 

The second fly, also drawn by a pair of 
horses, was driven by a postilion in the 
saddle. The carriage itself, as yet, was 
empty, but two policemen were on the box. 
It was dark, for the moon, then a broad 
crescent of shimmering light, was almost 
wholly concealed by the masses of spongy 
black cloud that came hurrying up before 
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the rising wind. The wind had shifted and 
risen an hour after sunset, and one or two 
heavy showers, sufficient to clear the Dane- 
thorpe streets of such few inveterate loungers 
as were wont to hang about snug corners and 
the doors of low-browed public-houses, had 
fallen. The look of the sky threatened more 
rain. Indeed, of late the weather had been 
wet, the brooks were swollen, the low-lying 
meadows were sodden with water, and the 
fine day that had witnessed Mr. Stodge's 
visit to Deepdene, and Hugh Wyvil's 
meeting with John Orpington, had been an 
exception to the rule of frequent rain. 

The superintendent was in excellent 
spirits. He was not devoid of that ambition 
that becomes a man and a policeman, and 
that appointment of Chief Constable — which 
is to the British thieftaker what a marshal's 
baton is to the aspiring French corporal — 
hovered brilliantly before him in his dreams. 
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To be governor of a gaol, too, that was a 
possible promotion, less attractive no doubt, 
but not without its merits ; and here was a 
famous chance of distinction. After years of 
tapping ignoble offenders on the shoulder; 
after a long campaign against tramps who had 
robbed a henroost or a clothes line ; against 
sheepstealers, rickburners, and petty larce- 
nists, the work of to-night shone out as a 
quest worth waiting for. Come what might, 
the name of Superintendent Cutler, of the 
Lincolnshire police, must find its way into 
even the London newspapers, and most 
likely with a merited encomium on that 
officer's zeal and intelligence : for were they 
not about to arrest Plain John Orpington, 
and on a charge of murder ! 

Mr. Stodge looked tired, and well he 
might. That gentleman had not been idle 
since he brought Captain Wyvil back to 
Danethorpe. He had seen Mr. Fitzermine, 
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and bad procured his signature to the war- 
rant for the surgeon's apprehension. He 
bad bad a long talk with his partner, another 
with Mr. Pontifex, and exciting interviews 
with his parents and his affianced sweetheart, 
all three of whom were exceedingly averse 
to bis personally making part of the expedi- 
tion of the night, lest John Orpington's aim 
should prove truer than before, and a fatal 
scuffle ensue; but Mr. Alfred bad a good 
share of that obstinacy without which no 
greatness was ever achieved, and he valiantly 
put aside the suggestions of those who sought 
to hold him back. He felt that his reputa- 
tion for courage was at stake. Mr. Pontifex — 
no fighter, assuredly — meant to go, in his 
eager wish to secure the papers that would 
restore the inheritance to the rightful heir, 
and young Mr. Stodge was determined that 
no tergiversation on his part should cast a 
slur on the reputation for pluck that he bad 
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already acquired by his conduct of that 
morning : besides, the risk was trifling. The 
police would bear the brunt of the danger, 
if indeed the surgeon should resist caption. 

All went well. According to appoint-, 
ment, the leading carriage drew up at the 
cross-roads, where, beneath the shadow of 
the white finger-post, a dog-cart was standing. 
This cart was drawn by a strong black horse, 
and it contained a sergeant and two consta- 
bles. The sergeant gave the reins to the 
man beside him, jumped down, and touched 
his hat to his superior, who now thrust his 
head through the open window of the car- 
riage. 

'AH right, WiUiams?^ 
' Yes, sir.' 

* Follow us close, then. Cut in between 
the carriages, and be ready when we get to 
the door,' said the superintendent. The 
journey was resumed. It was much past 
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midnight, however, when they reached White- 
parish. All was quiet as they drove through 
the sleeping village street. Nothing but 
drizzling rain and sighing wind. No sound, 
except the half-choked crowing of a drowsy 
cock, far off in some farm-yard. 

The drivers had had their orders before 
starting, and they slackened their pace as 
they approached the surgeon's house, so that 
the wheels should make as little noise as 
possible. The three vehicles came to a dead 
halt in front of the long low house, with its 
white walls staring blankly on them through 
the uncertain light, and all the windows 
black and cheerless. There was no sign of 
undue wakefulness there, at any rate. 

* 1*11 get out first, gentlemen. Better not 
show yourselves 1 * said Mr. Superintendent 
Cutler, alighting. He held a whispered con- 
ference with the sergeant, who came forward 
in answer to his beckoning hand. Then Mr. 
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Superintendent whistled, in a note so like 
that of a thrush that any stray mavis sleep- 
ing in a bush hard by might have been 
tempted to reply to it. A pause ensued. 
Then the superintendent whistled for the 
second time, and more loudly but there 
was no response. 

* You are quite sure, sir, that the signal at 
which the London officer was to show him- 
self was the sound of a whistle, as agreed 
between you and him?* whispered the super- 
intendent, coming up to the carriage door. 
Yes ; Mr. Stodge was quite' clear on that 
point. It had been fully understood that 
Bowler should be on the watch to open the 
house-door, as soon as the concerted signal 
should be given. It was very strange, this 
absence of the detective at the critical mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, the sergeant, who had 
given a slight push to the yard-gate, and had 
discovered that it was unfastened, made his 

r2 
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way into the yard, and presently returned to 
announce that a light was visible in the 
window of the room above the stables, in 
which the surgeon's groom slept, as his 
predecessor had done. This was an enigma. 
Both the London and the country lawyer, as 
well as the superintendent, who, as a con- 
stant reader of the * Police Gazette,' had 
been familiar with Bowler's name for years, 
had a high opinion of the detective's 
acuteness and steadiness. And yet liere was 
a deviation from the arrangements which 
might make shipwreck of their hopes. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Pontifex suggested 
that they should endeavour at least to gain 
an interview with their spy, before risking 
discovery; and accordingly the two solicitors, 
the superintendent, and the police-sergeant, 
made their way as carefully as they could 
across the rubbish-encumbered yard, and 
were somewhat surprised to find that the 
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key was in the stable-door, and that they 
could proceed, unchecked and unchal- 
lenged, up the narrow and creaking stair 
that led to the lofts and to that small and 
ruinous chamber where Mr. Orpington's 
manservant was lodged. The door of this 
room was open, and the flickering light of 
the feeble candle threw a wavering gleam 
upon the stairs up v^^hich the explorers came 
stumbling. The superintendent, who went 
first, uttered an exclamation of irrepress- 
ible astonishment as he paused upon the 
threshold. 

There, on the mean bed, fully dressed, lay 
Bowler, sleeping soundly, as his heavy respi- 
rations and his utter unconsciousness, of their 
presence denoted. The candle burned on 
the deal table, a few feet from the bed. 
There was something irritating in the man s 
dull lethargic slumbers, at such a time. 

* Mr. Bowler, rouse up, please ! ' said the 
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superintendent, shaking the sleeper, and with 
no gentle touch. But the shake and the 
words produced no result. 

* He must be drunk ! ' ejaculated Mr. 
Pontifex, with extreme disgust. 

*No, sir, not a bit of it;' answered the 
police-sergeant, an expert in cases of helpless 
intoxication. * More like a fit, to my mind.' 

And Bowler was again shaken, but in- 
effectually. He lay like a log, and only 
his heavy breathing gave proof that he 
was alive. His face was red and swollen. 
He had evidently reeled to the bed, and 
dropped there, without being able to com- 
pose himself into a better attitude for sleep 
than the uncomfortable one in which he lay. 

' It's a very extraordinary thing ! ' said Mr. 
Stodge; ' very strange. I don't know what 
to think.' 

* I do,' answered the superintendent, who 
had been bending over the prostrate figure 
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and eyeing 'the face with great attention ; 
' I do. That's no fit, and no natural sleep, 
gentlemen. Hocussed. That's about it. 
Hocussed ! ' 

This hypothesis was so exceedingly plaus- 
ible, and so much in accordance with pro- 
babilities, that its truth struck all present. 
But it was an unwelcome truth, for if Bowler 
had been stupified by means of some drug, it 
was obvious that the person who had admin- 
istered the narcotic, and who could scarcely 
have been any other than John Orpington, 
must have done so with a motive. Nor 
could any motive be conjectured which^did 
not imply that the surgeon had discovered 
the true character of his new stableman, and 
had guarded against the spy's keeping his 
word to his confederates on that night. 
And if so, the bird might be beyond the 
reach of the fowlers, and the arrest prove 
impossible. 
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Bowler's neckcloth was loosened, his head 
was lifted and laid upon the bolster, and 
water was sprinkled on his face ; and these 
remedial measures appeared to produce some 
little effect, for the man moaned, and stirred 
uneasily, like one who tries to shake off the 
thraldom of a hideous dream, but vainly as 
yet. 

' Hell come to,' said Mr. Superintendent 
Cutler, eyeing him critically; and then 
added, * but we can't wait, gentlemen. The 
sooner we act the better.' 

This being agreed to, the sergeant was left 
to attend on Bowler, while the rest of the 
party returned to the front of the house, 
which they found dim and dark, as before. 

* We are expected, Fm afraid, for all that,' 
grumbled the superintendent, as he glanced 
up at the rayless windows ; * it all looks 
mighty innocent, but we shall find ourselves 
sold, or my name's not Abraham Cutler.' 
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Then he gave a long and violent peal at 
the biell, and knocked loudly at the door. 
There vras no immediate response. Again the 
boll clashed and jangled, and again the men * 
outside boat hard upon the panels of the door. 
Then a vrindow, high up in the garret story, 
was heard to open, and a female voice said: 

•What's aw this? What d'ye want, at 
this toime o't'noight ? ' 

The voice was that of Yorkshire Mar- 
garet, and the sullen, sleepy tone of half- 
wonder, half-resentment, at once told the 
shrewd superintendent that whoever in that 
dwelling might have cognizance of the de- 
signs of the police, Margaret knew nothing 
of them. 

' We must speak to your master imme- 
diately. Make haste — come down and open 
the door. Our business is important, so no 
words about it, but let us in!' said the 
spokesman of those below. 
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' You order folks about foinely;' protested 
Margaret, with an indignant sniff. ' Who 
be you ? ' 

* The police. So, if you know what's for 
your own good, young woman, you'll let us 
in at once,' returned Mr. Superintendent. 

Margaret, however, made no verbal reply, 
but contented herself with closing her win- 
dow with a vicious slam, and immediately 
afterwards a light began to flicker, throwing 
a yellow glare through the casement. 

Some two or three minutes were spent in 
impatient waiting by the party without, and 
then lights began to flash and move across 
the windows, and there was a sound of shrill 
female tongues speaking confusedly within 
the dwelling. 

' Knock again,' said the head of the police 
to one of his men. But as the constable 
was about to obey, the door was unlocked 
and flung open, and Miss Bridget, with 
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her long iron-grey hair hanging about pver 
the shawls in which she had wrapped her 
gaunt figure, stood, candle in hand, upon 
the threshold. 

'You say you are the police. What do 
you want here, at this time of night?' 
demanded the spinster, harshly. The super- 
intendent touched his hat and assumed his 
most polite demeanour. 

' Madam, this is a painful business, and 
we wish to do it as considerately as we 
can, I do assure you. Here is our warrant. 
But I have no intention to cause any 
annoyance or distress to the family; and 
if you will allow me to do my duty — ' 

' Your duty, man ? What do you mean ? ' 
sternly interrupted the grim woman, on 
whom Mr. Superintendent's blandness was 
thrown away. 

'To see your brother at once. Excuse 
me, but orders must be acted upon,' said 
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the leader of the intruders, pressing 
forward. 

*You cannot see Mr. Orpington. It is 
too late. He went to bed early, ill and 
tired. I do not choose to disturb him. 
Come to-morrow, and he will listen to your 
story,' said Miss Bridget. 

The superintendent's chuckle of amused 
surprise could not quite be restrained by pro- 
fessional notions of propriety. 

' Impossible, ma'am,' he said, gently put- 
ting Miss Bridget aside, and stepping past 
her. ' In the Queen's name ! ' he added, 
more sternly, as she again attempted to bar 
his way. Two constables followed at his heels. 

Neither Mr. Pontifex nor Mr. Stodge 
had ever a very distinct recollection of the 
events that ensued. They remembered that 
the candle in Miss Bridget's hand was 
suddenly extinguished, and that the police, 
not in the least perturbed by that circum- 
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stance, produced their lanterns, lighted them 
in an instant, and made their way upstairs. 
They remembered also that Miss Barbara 
and Miss Bridget, terrible to look upon in 
their hasty array, and with their grizzled hair 
loose and their harsh features distorted by 
fear and rage, hovered about the passage, 
screaming out half-frantic reproaches on 
the invaders. The superintendent and his 
men took this storm of feminine invective 
very philosophically, but Mr. Stodge and 
Mr. Pontifex, whose well-meant efforts to 
preach composure and resignation only 
brought down volleys of stinging words 
upon their legal heads, absolutely cowered 
under the outburst of wrath which they 
encountered. They thought it a weary time 
before, no answer having been returned to 
the repeated summons at the locked door 
of John Orpington's chamber, the door was 
burst open by violence. The room was 
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empty. The bed had not been occupied. 
The window was open, and to the window- 
sill, by iron hooks, swung and dangled a 
rope ladder, leaving little doubt as to the 
means bj which the master of the house 
had left it unseen. 

Meanwhile the sound of the breaking door 
had added fuel to the fire of the women's 
wrath. There were screams, outcries, objur- 
gations, uttered in three shrill voices, and the 
two lawyers, unused to domiciliary visits, felt 
miserably like a pair of detected house- 
breakers. Not so Mr. Superintendent. He 
was cool and collected in the midst of the 
excitement that prevailed. 

' Simpson, tumble down that ladder ; 
examine the mould of the garden flower- 
beds below. It may be only a blind, this - 
dodge of the doctor's,' said the head of the 
police. 

Simpson went down, not quite so deftly as 
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a sailor might have done, and, lantern in 
hand, searched narrowly for foot-prints. 

'AH right, sir; lots of tracks — all point 
outwards,' said the constable. 

' Now, West, you. look sharp and search 
the house. Let us make sure our man's not 
hiding here,' was the next order. 

And West, sorely pelted with hard 
words for his trouble, did search the 
house as his superior bade him. He came 
back. 

' Nobody's to be seen, except the ladies 
and the maid, sir; but one thing's curious, 
sir : in the attics, there's a room with the 
door a-jar, and a staple in the wall, and a lot 
of women's clothes about, and a straw mat- 
tress and blankets, and some flowers littered 
on the floor, and this, sir,' — such was West's 
statement, and he held up for inspection a 
strong iron chain. 

Mr. Superintendent took an accurate sur- 
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vej of the chain. ^ Been filed tbroagh ! ' he 
aaid, thoughtfully. * I wonder — * 

But at that instant Miss Bridget's rigid face 
and grizzled hair became visible in the doorway. 

* Policeman, or whatever you are,' she said, 
earnestly, ' our sister, a lunatic, has escaped ; 
pray seek for her — pray bring her back. She 
was safe here. Poor thing — ^poor thing — she 
may kill herself — pray save her— even if you 
are determined to hunt my brother down ! ' 

Mr. Superintendent hurriedly assured Miss 
Bridget that he would do his best to bring 
her sister, if the escaped lunatic could be 
found, back to safe keeping. As for her 
brother, it was his duty to take him. That 
duty discharged, there would be plenty of 
time for him to prove his innocence, as he, 
the superintendent, hoped he might 

* Now out, men ! and bo smart about 
it. Come, gentlemen. Every pair of eyes 
will be of value to-night,' said the tall 
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man in the braided uniform, as he ran down 
stairs. 

Eagerly and sheepishly the lawyers fol- 
lowed. 

^If anybody had told me a month ago, 
that I should be in a man's house on this sort 
of work, I'd have given him the lie direct — 
I would — action or no action,' soliloquized 
Mr. Pontifex, as he emerged into the drizzling 
rain, through which the lanterns of the 
policemen, as they searched the moist earth 
of the narrow garden, shone like monstrous 
glow-worms gliding hither and thither. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

bowler's RESUSaTATION. 

^ Hebe be is, sir. Here be is ! ' cried tbe 
eager voice of tbe stalwart police-sergeant 
from out of tbe gloom, and five or six beads 
were bent forward to catcb the first glimpse 
of tbe supposed prisoner. But it was not 
Jobn Orpington, but Bowler, who came 
slowly forward, tottering, feeble, drowsy, 
leaning heavily on the sergeants brawny 
arm. 

*The London officer! Glad to see him 
awake again ! ' said Mr. Superintendent. 

' Ah, and wide awake, too ! * rejoined the 
detective, in a weak voice ; ^ precious shaky 
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gentlemen, but up to a thing or two, yet. 
Let me sit down, please.' 

They placed a greatcoat, folded, by way of 
cushion, on the damp ground, and Bowler, 
gasping for breath, sat down. 

* Now, you wait a bit ! * he said, and then 
seemed to doze. A constable shook him by 
the arm. Bowler turned his head. 

* Much obliged, young man. I'm not 
asleep. I was just thinking how you'd 
manage without me. Some one feel in my 
jacket-pocket. There's a paper.' 

There was a paper, and it was drawn out 
and unfolded. It contained a rough sketch 
of the sole of a boot, done in ink, a particular 
arrangement of small nails disposed in the 
form of a cross being visible in the heel. 

* There you are,' gurgled out Bowler, 
huskily, * that's the pattern of my own invent- 
ing you'll have to track the doctor by. I 
knocked in every one of them nails, myself, 

s 2 
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and be oever knew it, Fll be sworn. Yooll 
need somethiug to know bis traces by, on 
tbese wet roads.' Here tbe detective blinked 
again, and became silent. 

* You were drugged ? ' said Mn Pontifex, 
bending over bim. 

' No doubt, sir, no doubt. More shame 
for me — an old stager like me!* remarked 
Mr. Bowler, almost pathetically ; ' it'll be a 
disgrace to a grej-haired chap like Bill 
Bowler, for ever, to have let his liquor be 
hocussed like that. I ought to have been 
fly. I ought. Specially when my missis — 
and mch a missus — brought me out a mug of 
old ale. I didn't drink half of it afore I felt 
the drowsiness coming on, and, says I to my- 
self, Bill Bowler, you're sold.' 

The ex-runner's strength was frail and his 
breath scanty, from the effects of the narcotic, 
and it was in broken sentences that he told 
the rest of his tale. This was, that he had 
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felt an instinctive terror of the prospect of 
remaining, helpless and senseless, in the 
kitchen of his employer's house, and that he 
had dragged himself with great difficulty to 
his lair above the stable, where, all of a 
sudden, his forces had deserted him, over- 
powered by the stupifying drug, and he had 
dropped down in what was rather a swoon 
than a sleep. 

There was something almost piteous in 
the struggle between the ex-runner's seasoned 
brain and the effects of the treacherous 
potion, and the more so because Bowler be- 
trayed much the same sense of shame at 
having been outwitted that a veteran legion- 
ary might have shown if his camp had been 
surprised and his eagles endangered, by some 
midnight rush of the barbarous Britons. 
Hardly able to keep his eyes open, weak and 
dizzy, and with a sound like the whirring 
of a gigantic humming-top in his eara th^ 
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old detective yet braced his nerves for a trii|.l 
of skill with the common enemy. Those 
who surrounded him watched him anxiously^ 
as a ship's crew might eye the pilot on whose 
local knowledge they must depend for safe 
guidance among shoals and reefs. Neither 
constable, nor sergeant, nor even Mr. Super- 
intendent himself, could well afford to dis- 
pense with the counsels of that practised 
hunter of men. 

' Hark ye ! ' said Bowler, rallying his 
faculties as he saw the perplexity of his allies ; 
* you're sure he's not in the house, are you, 
my bucks ? * 

Yes : Mr. Superintendent was quite sure 
of that. 

' Then you'll have a game of hide-and-seek 
to play, that's all,' grumbled Bowler. 'It began 
to rain before supper-time — that's hours ago, 
to judge by the moon. The roads must be 
wet enough to show footprints well, if the raia 
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hasn't washed them out again. Just take 
his tracks up from the foot of the rope ladder, 
and tell me where they lead you to.' 

This injunction was promptly obeyed. In 
the course of five minutes, a policeman, lan- 
tern in hand, came back to announce that he 
had followed the ;marks of the feet in the 
moist ground, as far as the Deepdene road, 
M'here he had lost them in the midst of a 
wilderness of newly-broken flints, laid down 
by the road-makers that very day. 

Bowler nodded his grey head very gravely, 
in his usual bird-like way. 

* He's a deep card, he is,' remarked the 
detective ; • now, comrades, you listen to me. 
The doctor's got something to put away — 
that's my belief and the belief of Mr. 
Pontifex — something that would go far to 
hang him, if found. He's had fifty chances 
to make it safe. Has he taken any one on 'em ? 
Not he. He's had time to bum all the wills 
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in Doctors' Commons, one after another. Has 
he so much as burnt one ? Not he. Chaps 
of his sort, respectable, and not regular cross 
coves, always are like that. They leave a 
screw loose, they do, until we come down 
upon them and screw them up tighter than 
they like. I don't believe the doctor's gone 
to Deepdene. What lanes branch off, now, 
right and left ? ' 

' Bansted Downs, Hatherham, Satchel 
Farm, and so on to Stamford, that's the first 
to the left,' said a constable, coughing apolo- 
getically for speaking before his superiors, 

* Locking Mere, Thrumton, Wick, and 
Barwich, first to the right,' put in Mr. Super- 
intendent, 

* He hasn't been among the fens this 
week past. I know it by the chalk-dust on 
his boots. Sticks to the hills, pretty close, 
he does. You'll have to go among the hills, 
you will, Mr. Superintendent,' observed 
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Bowler, decisively ; * no more places you can 
mention ? ' 

Nobody could think of any others, 
with the exception of Mr. Stodge, whose 
knowledge of the country around was con- 
siderable, and who rattled off a perfect 
beadroll of names belonging to places far off 
on the wolds, lonely and little frequented. 

* There's Lark's Hall, there's Threep lime- 
kilns, there's Onemanswood, there's the Long 
Barrows and Edie s Farm, and the Red House 
and Cadger's Bush, and Clampington hamlet;' 
— said the lawyer. 

But though Mr. Bowler pricked up his ears 
at the mention of one or two of these names, 
he made no reply, but began to blink and doze 
and nod, as if he were about to fall asleep again. 

' We must work without him. He's quite 
stupid with the drug!' said the superinten- 
dent, who began to wax impatient. 

Bowler, with half-shut eyes, chuckled with 
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an odd sort of enjoTment of the other s peio- 
lanee. * Jost <Hie moment, gents. I won't 
detain too longer. Isn'^t there another lane, 
Mr. Stodge, sir, leading op into the 
Hnrslej way?' 

The jonng lawyer said, Tes, there was such 
a lane. It was rery little used, and was in 
a wofbl state of neglect. He had driTen his 
* trap* as £ur as Hnrslej village one day in 
the preTjoos winter, and had found the deep 
chalk-ruts profound enough to take iu the 
wheels up to the very axletrees. This inyiting 
road, beyond Hursley, turned, he added, sea- 
ward, and led over Ebba's Down to Hailing* 
iU'the^Fens and to Marsh Farm, and so to the 
co&^t Not ten people traversed it, probably, 
in a month* Ebba's Down, the solicitor added, 
was a wild and bare tract of hillside, where a 
stray flock of bheep might be seen sometimes, 
but where no one dwelt, and no shelter vras 
to be found. 
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Bowler s eyes twinkled. * No bouses there- 
abouts, sir, then? Never a one within 
sight ? ' They told him, Yes ; Marsh Farm 
could be seen among its willows, or at any 
rate the red-tiled roof of it. Also another 
farm, Gidlings, on a sort of island in the 
fens, in Hailing parish, miles away. Both 
these farms were occupied by very respectable 
persons, with whom it was extremely un- 
likely that a criminal should attempt to take 
refuge. 

• No ruins in those parts ? No burnt cot- 
tage, or burnt barn, or anything of the sort ? ' 
asked the pertinacious Bowler. 

* No,' said Mr. Stodge, dubiously ; *not 
that I am aware of. Yes, to be sure, there 
is a place called Swart Mill, that I once saw 
when out duck-shooting, a wretched, ruinous 
place, where nobody ever goes — a mere 
wreck — should not think Orpington knew 
of its existence.* 
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^ Put jour hand in mj pocket, rigfat-haiid 
jacket-pocket, inside, will you be so good ? ' 
cried Bowler, quite excitedly, ' and fish oat 
what you'll find there/ 

A policeman obeyed, and drew forth a rag- 
ged splinter of partially-charred wood — oak by 
its weight and its grain — a blackened chip of 
old timber that might have been taken for a 
fragment of some ill-fated ship, burned at sea. 

^ There! ' exclaimed Bowler, triumphantly ; 
^ there, gentlemen. He gave me a coat to 
brush, he did, and I found that in the pocket. 
You see the end of the splinter's all crushed 
and crumbled away, and the fresh wood shows 
underneath the charred part. He must have 
taken up that bit of timber, you see, and 
fingered it without thinking what he was at, 
and so brought it away with him. I'd bet a 
five-pound flimsy he's at Swart Mill.' 

There was an outburst of professional ad- 
miration among the police standing by. And 
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even Mr. Pontifex could not help being 
struck by the minute observation and curious 
knack of reasoning from trifling premises, 
which habit had conferred upon the pupil of 
Townsend. 

' I say, a true bill,' said the sergeant, 
while Mr. Superintendent shook hands 
with Bowler, and begged to remark that 
the discovery of the morsel of wood, and the 
deduction dravni from it, did their author 
great credit, and were worthy of the high 
reputation which that officer enjoyed. It 
was necessary, however, to act, and promptly. 
The fugitive's ultimate capture might be 
regarded as a certainty, but it was by no 
means sure that the papers supposed to be 
in his possession could be as easily recovered. 
He would have had time to destroy them, or, 
at any rate, to conceal them so effectually as 
to baffle the searchers. 

Accordingly, a constable was left to take 
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charge of Bowler, who tottered back with 
the help of that blue-coated fanctionary's 
arm, to the room above the stables, there to 
await the return of his friends. Bj this time 
the rain had nearly ceased. 

' We've a wet walk before us, gentlemen,' 
said Mr. Superintendent, and though both 
the lawyers, and especially the great London 
solicitor, cast longing ejes at the carriages, 
it was obvious that an infantry movement 
alone could effectually follow up the trail of 
the absconded criminal. Bowler's last speech 
had been an entreaty that the county police 
would not take his word for the fact of John 
Orpington 8 presence at Swart Mill, but 
would track the fugitive's course, step by 
step, lest he should, with the caprice not 
uncommon to men at war with society, have 
turned his face towards some other haunt 
than the one indicated. 

' Secure that rope-ladder ! We shall 
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waut it at the trial/ said the superin- 
tendent^ and one of his men hastened to 
fetch it. 

* That's right. Now chuck it into the 
nearest fly,' resumed Mr. Superintendent; 
* and now, gentlemen, for the road.' 

The moon was by this time beginning to 
get low in the western sky, but the lanterns 
cast broad patches of light upon the muddy 
ground and sharp flints of the lane, up which 
the party made their straggling way. The 
head of the police, with a constable beside 
him, led the march, stooping every now and 
then to satisfy themselves that the fresh 
foot-prints were really those which, by the 
peculiar arrangement of the small nails in the 
heel of each heavy boot, could have been 
made by no other than John Orpington. 
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too late to avoid arrest. But. after he ahoald 
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be apprehended, examined, and committed to 
prison ; after magistrates, and lawyers, and 
police, had done their worst, a great flaw 
would be found in the evidence, should that 
will of old Sir Phoebus be lacking. John 
Orpington, like most men of his stamp, was 
apt to judge of the motives of others by his 
own, and, measured by thi^ standard, he set 
.down the feelings actuating the prosecutor 
as compounded of revenge and self-interest, 
the latter predominating. Could not the 
wily surgeon make a weapon of the will, 
when once it should be hidden, where, with- 
out his help, it might not be found till the 
doomsday? It was in his power to enrich 
Hugh Wyvil, but could he not bargain for 
his own safety as the price of the inheritance 
unjustly withheld? Let the evidence be 
suppressed, keep back Blanche Morton's 
testimony, give John Orpington ready cash 
enough for a start in Australia or America, 
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when he shonld walk a free man out of court, 
and Hugh might have his wealth if he 
chose, and his wife too. 

And yet, even as this precious scheme was 
revolved in his plotting brain, the murderer 
snarled out curses through his set teeth, as 
he thought of Blanche Morton, happy, 
loving, and beloved, the wife of Hugh 
Wyvil. 

* Curse him ! curse him ! ' Such were the 
bitter words that burst from his l^ps. * He 
has foiled me, ruined me, robbed me of all. 
I wish my bullet had gone an inch lower, 
even if I had scattered my own brains on 
the grass an instant after. Could I not 
cheat him yet ? If I could leave him poor, 
that would be something.' 

And for a moment he halted, and thrust 
his hand into the breast-pocket where he kept 
the will. The crisp paper rustled under his 
fingers. He had matches about him, and a 
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lantern, and could therefore easily have 
kindled a light and burned the paper to 
tinder, cutting off Hugh Wyvil from the 
riches that had been left to him. But no ! 
that would be a schoolboy's spiteful freak, 
unworthy of a man who had played so deep 
a game for gold and power. That will should 
aid him yet to steer clear of the gallows. 
He would not throw a chance away. He 
strode on, walking very fast. 

« 

The road to Hursley is a lonely one at the 
best of times, and though once or twice John 
Orpington had to return the gruff * Good- 
night ' of a belated waggoner, he met no one 
who knew him, and, when once he was past 
the thatched roofs of Hursley village, he 
saw no signs of human presence. Here and 
there the distant barking of a dog at some 
wold farmhouse nestling in the hazel-fringed 
glens came faintly to his ear, but the thinly- 
peopled district he was traversing grew 

T 2 
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gnulually wilder and more solitary as be 
apprfmched the barren slopes of the downsL 
Krcn in the muddy little street of the 
hamlet no one had recognized the ^ ajl kr er 
who puHhed so sturdily through the rain and 
darkness, his coat buttoned tightly, and his 
hat pulled down over his sullen brows. He 
had S(;en no one but some two or three 
women gosHiping at a cottage-door where 
lat<5 hours were kept, and a couple of 
drunken men staggering, with silent and 
tipsy gravity, home from the beer-shop, with 
the last pint of sophisticated ale humming in 
their bemuddled brains. But he had passed 
without attracting notice, and as he gained 
the darksome comer beyond the village, 
elm-shadowed, and with hollow banks that 
threw a gloom across the road, he had 
paused to cast a quick glance behind him. 
And, even as he looked, he saw the cottage 
door shut, and the group of women separate 
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and make their way home. The red gleam 
of warm firelight no longer shone forth upon 
the wet road. The village street was clear. 
Empty and silent it lay, beneath the drifting 
clouds and the snatches of pale moonlight. 
Breathing more freely, John Orpington 
turned and strode on. 

And yet he was followed, watched, ob- 
served by a spy, of whose presence at his 
heels he knew no more than the traveller 
across the North- Western prairies knows 
that the crouching savage is on his trail. 
While he hugged himself in his own shrewd- 
ness and good fortune, every step he took 
was noted by the unsuspected pursuer. 
From the moment when, after listening with 
suspended breath and sharpened ear for any 
sound that should indicate danger^ he swung 
himself outwards from his open window, and, 
cautiously avoiding noise, descended his lad- 
der of ropes to the ground, an eye was upon 
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him against which his vigilance availed him 
nothing. He was not alone, as he thought 
himself to be, on that long and darkling 
walk beneath the threatening sky* 

The wind moaned as the hurrying clouds 
flew by, and the rain lashed the surgeon's 
face as he emerged from the lanes upon the 
unsheltered down. He was not as calm as 
he could have wished to be. Do what he 
would, his heart persisted in beating thickly 
and rapidly; the night breeze murmured 
strangely articu]ate sounds, like the utter- 
ance of wailing human voices, in his ears ; 
and both fancy and memory were unusually 
and painfully alive within him as he sped 
upon his way. Twice it occurred to him 
that he heard a light footfall following him, 
and twice, though reluctantly, he turned to 
verify the fact that he was alone. Alone ! 
to a certainty he was alone ! There was 
nothing to be seen but the grass and rushes 
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of the down, the blurred outline of the 
ragged thorn-trees, the black belt of the 
fir-plantations, and here and there a white 
fence, gleaming pale in the uncertain light. 
Nothing more. He bent his head and set 
himself to his work again, plashing through 
the miry pools that had gathered in the 
neglected horse-track, and pushing resolutely 
on. 

It was late when he reached Ebba's Down, 
and by that time the rain had ceased, and he 
could make out the gaunt wreck of the old 
mill standing bare and black under the flying 
clouds. He made his way, stumbling often, 
as he passed along what was more like the 
gully of a mountain water-course than a road 
for wheeled carriages, down from the ridge 
on which he stood to the level ground 
on which Swart Mill fltood. At about the 
same moment at whicli John Orpington laid 
his hand upon the warped and shattered door 
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trioun bottle of a thriying mill, wis now 
dilapidated and rainoas, with rifted wails^ 
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with heaps of broken masonry and beams 
half consumed encumbering the floor, and 
with a ghastly gap in the roof above, across 
which a few of the charred rafters stretched, 
like the blackened arms of some fire-blasted 
tree, and threatened at every moment to fall 
on the imprudent intruder. A desolate place, 
shunned by the country-folks, and of evil . 
omen, but John Orpington smiled grimly as 
he surveyed it. It was well fitted for his 
purpose. He thought so more even now 
than when he had visited the place before, 
for that was by day, and at night the lonely 
gloom of the abandoned building seemed to 
be doubled. 

He went out again, and entered the dwell- 
ing-house attached to the mill. There was 
no door to bar the way. The doors, the 
window-sashes, and such of the lighter por- 
tions of the woodwork as were worth the 
taking, and had escaped the fire, had been 
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carried off long ago by some unscrupuloua 
neighbours. But superstition bad prevented 
the bouse from baying ever become, as it 
migbt otherwise bave done, a shelter to the 
needy wayfarer; but neither tramp nor 
gipsy could be tempted by the prospect of 
shelter to spend a night at Swart Mill 

John Orpington, superior to vulgar super- 
stitions, looked about him with a sort of 
sardonic satisfaction. He felt that the sense- 
less fear of the peasantry for any spot where 
a horrid crime had been committed, a fear 
that was shared by the outside waifs and 
strays of humanity, was a good and a com- 
fortable sentiment that he should profit by. 
No hungry sore-footed wanderer would be 
likely to drop in at Swart Mill for the 
sake of walls and roof that were as yet 
wind-proof and rain-proof. No bright-eyed 
village urchins, bent on some errand of 
blackberry-gathering, nutting, and miscel- 
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laneous mischiefs, would light upon the 
hoard that he promised himself to stow 
away beyond the ken of mortal searcher. 
3o far, so good. 

Yes; it was in the dwelling-house, not 
in the mill itself, that the murder had 
been done. There had the blood been 
spilt, the shedding of which had made the 
place for ever accursed and avoided of men ; 
and the fire had been kindled in the hope 
that the blood might so be hidden from men s 
eyes. That blood had been avenged. Ay, 
long years ago. He had read — he, John 
Orpington — in some odd volume of the 
* County History,' how the huge black 
gibbet had been planted on Ebba's Down, 
and how the murderers had swung there 
to the dismal music of their rusty chains. 
That was the way they treated the blood- 
shedders of former days in the rude, hard, 
dark days of our unsentimental grandfathers. 
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No sympathetic public then, no sensational 
press, no weeping counsel, or squeamish 
jury, or timid judge, or frightened Home 
Secretary. Hanged in chains! Yes. To 
rot and moulder there, every wind of heaven 
fluttering the rusty hair that hung like 
dead grass around the homicide's bleaching 
face; every bird of prey free to light on 
the helpless limbs and tear with greedy 
beak the unresisting flesh. John Orpington, 
the murderer of a newer type, shuddered a 
little as he thought of this. 

He braced his strong nerves and took 
a quiet survey of all around him. The 
dwelling-house had suffered much more 
from the fire than had the mill to which 
it belonged. The walls were not only 
cracked and pierced, but immense masses 
of brickwork had fallen, and lay in unsightly 
heaps among the gnarled apple-trees of the 
weed-grown orchard. The stairs, the floors. 
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the door-posts, had been burned, and only 
the lintels of the doors, and a few joists, 
or rather the blackened stumps of joists, 
and a small portion of the roof, remained 
standing. There was grass growing between 
the stones of what had been the kitchen, 
and nettles where the hearth-stone had been 
wrenched away and removed. 

Turning on his heel, with a low laugh — he 
hardly knew at what — the surgeon left the 
ruined dwelling-house for the less rained 
mill. As he drew near the door of the latter, 
he started at seeing, or dreaming that he 
saw, the flutter of a woman's dress in the 
doorway. Hardly did he see it when it was 
gone. He was a man ready of resolution 
and of deed in a time of danger. Four quick 
strides, and he was over the threshold. He 
held the lantern high ; nothing was to be 
seen. There were the half-burnt beams, the 
heaps of discoloured brick and stone, the 
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rubbish, cinders, and other relics of the great 
burning, but nothing more. Some bats, an- 
noyed at his intrusion, wheeled deviously 
about upon their leathern wings, and a 
ghostly owl hooted from its nest in some 
inaccessible portion of the tower. That was 
all; and yet he could have sworn that his 
eye had caught the waving of a woman's dress 
of some dark stuff, and the faint outline of a 
woman's form by the door. He took another 
look around. Nothing. Silence and gloom 
— no sound but the monotonous hooting of 
the owl overhead. He was utterly alone. 

* I am getting fanciful. A heated imagin- 
ation plays queer tricks, even with me,' 
muttered the strong man, as he laid a prac- 
tised finger on his own fast-beating pulse. 
Yet he was wrong in his deliberate conclu- 
sion — right in the hasty idea that was dis- 
missed as soon as his reason had time to 
come into play. He had seen the flutter of 
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female gannents. He had seen the outline 
of a female form. When he thought himself 
the most surely alone, there were eyes upon 
him — eyes that marked his every motion — 
furtive, bright, cruel eyes. 

He was in no hurry. He had need of rest, 
and he had hours before him — so he deemed. 
He could snatch a space for repose, and then 
could hide the paper where none would find 
it, probably within the lifetime of any living, 
and then for his homeward way. He had his 
scheme mapped fairly out before him. He 
would get him home while it was yet night, 
and before the labouring folks should be 
abroad in the fields, and on the following 
day he would go into Danethorpe and give 
himself up. Not for the murder of old Sir 
Phoebus ! no ; he was too wise for that. For 
the minor offence of firing a pistol at Hugh 
Wyvil, in chance medley and in hot blood. 
Then let them tax him with the black crime 
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he had done. The sympathies of the giddj 
public would be on his side, from the first. 
He woold plaj boldlj, and win. Musing 
tbos, he sat, resting himself in the rained 
mill ; and stUI those crael, eager, fortiTe ejes 
watched him as a cat watches a moose. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. 

Seated on the unconsumed fragment of a 
broken beam, in that portion of the great 
chamber above which the roof remained 
intact, John Orpington took the rest he 
needed after a day and a night of fierce 
excitement, and of anxious suspense. 
Silently he sat there, thinking of matters 
the strangest and the most incongruous. 
His memory was very importunate that 
night, and would not be denied. Old scenes 
and faces, and trifling incidents, and for- 
gotten words, came crowding back upon him 
from the long-buried Past. He remembered 
childish joys and sorrows, early playfellows, 
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when his grandfather died. Yes, it came 
back to him clearly enough, and Barbara and 
Bridget, they were in black too. That was 
not a grand funeral, but it was the first he 
had even seen, peeping forth, half-frightened, 
but with a sense of importance, too, from 
beneath the lowered window-blinds. He was 
not fond of day-dreams, and notably of such 
idle dreaming as concerned the Past, but 
now his iron strength of purpose no longer 
availed to curb the wayward wanderings of 
his fancy. 

It was getting late ; the candle in his dark 
lantern, burning low, warned him of the 
flight of time. He glanced at his watch and 
bethought him of the long walk homeward, 
and the necessity for effacing any tell-tale 
stains of toil and travel from his clothes, 
before the day should awake the slumbering 
world. It was late. The bats had ceased to 
whirl and wheel overhead, and the owl that 
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be sat on the broken beam, and he now took 
it tip and placed it under his left arm, while 
he trimmed the lantern so that the light 
might flash from the red bnll's-eye alone. 
Til is was to all appearance a needless preean- 
tion^ fjnce no one was likely, at snch an 
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hour, to pass near the deserted mill; but 
nevertheless he took it, and then made his 
way out of the large room that had harboured 
him till now. Emerging from the door^ he 
descended by a steep and narrow path to the 
foot of the bank on which the building 
stood. There had been a ladder once, with 
broad steps and a handrail, to aid in this 
descent, but only a few crumbling fragments 
of wood, so covered with a fungus-growth as 
to be almost indistinguishable, remained. 
Stepping over the parapet of the low wall 
green with mildew, the surgeon found him- 
self standing on the broad stones with which 
the bottom of the old mill was paved. Those 
stones were long since dry. There had 
been no water in the race, save rain or 
melted snow, since that far-off time when 
the white corn-meal had fallen in heavy 
showers from the great grindstones, and 
when the merry clacking of the mill-awheel 
had been heard through the drowsy autumn 
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afternoons. Now the stream ran brawling' 
bjj like an idle slave that has done with 
work for ever, and the sinice that had onee 
served to admit the swift current that turned 
the wheel was always shut. 

Bat th^ was the water-wheel, jet, huge 
and black, looming forth from beneath the 
shadow of the caTemoas archway, the stout 
masonry of which was whole and sound. 
Untouched by the fire, the tarred woodwork 
of the great wheel had resisted decay, and it 
stood, lurking in the archway, like some 
unsightly goblin creature ready to be im- 
pressed into man's service. With its broad 
float-boards and enormous axles, long un- 
employed, the ponderous engine waited in 
its clumsy strength till the hour for its toil 
should strike again. But it did not seem 
likely that industry should ever be busy again 
at Swart Mill. 

The surgeon, with a slow and jealous care, 
drew forth the papers that he bore about 
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with him in the breast-pocket of his coat. 
Then, laying them down upon the stones 
at his feet, he produced a piece of oiled silk, 
in which he carefully wrapped them, tying 
up the parcel with waxed thread. He took 
some pains to do this neatly, and smiled with 
a grisly sense of humour when it was done. 

* It is worth a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds,' he said to himself, with a chuckling 
laugh. *Pity to let it moulder away from 
damp.' 

Then he knelt upon the pavement of the 
mill-race, and, with the lantern beside him, 
selected a particular flagstone, and inserted 
the broad sharp point of his steel crowbar in 
the interstice between that stone and the 
next, and breaking away the cement/ 
laboured to loosen the broad flat flag itself. 
It was a work of more difficulty than he had 
expected it to prove, but he was not easily 
discouraged, and he toiled on. 

What made John Orpington's work the 
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harder was, that the stone he had chosen was 
one which lay beneath the wood-work of the 
great water-wheel. But it was an undershot 
wheel, and by stooping low and thrusting his 
body forward he could crawl so far beneath 
the brow of the beetling arch that he could 
reach the portion of the pavement which he 
designed to lift. The cement was tough, and 
yielded but slowly ; however, little by little, 
it was torn away, and, thrusting the crow- 
bar beneath the heavy stone, the surgeon 
threw all the force of his powerful muscles 
into the effort to upheave it from its bed of 
earth. The effort was successful, and, drag- 
ging the stone from its place, the desperate 
man began to scoop and hollow out a space 
in the mould below, sufficiently large to 
receive the packet of papers. 

The hiding-place was well selected. Swart 
Mill itself was not very likely to be searched, 
and surely Vidocq himself would hardly have 
dreamed of looking for lost documents beneath 
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the dry stones of a long disused mill-race. 
Tliere the papers might lie for ever, unsus- 
pected and unfound. 

Once or twice, while the crowbar was 
ringing on the stones, and sending hollow 
echoes through the cavernous arch and the 
gaunt skeleton of the mill above, John 
Orpington, whose senses were sharpened by 
the feverish excitement of the moment, 
fancied that he heard the clanking of iron 
chains and levers at no great distance. But, 
80 soon as he ceased work to listen, no such 
sound could be distinguished. Angry with 
himself as the dupe of womanish fears, he 
knelt again to his work, tearing out the earth 
and strewing it over the pavement, worn 
smooth by the flowing of water for many 
a year. As he stooped and crouched at his 
labour, flinging forth the mould in handfuls, 
he must have looked like a ghoul, greedy 
for the plunder of the graves, and working 
with horrid eagerness to reach the dead below. 
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F00I9 miserable fool ! the more miserable 
and the more foolish in that he deemed him- 
self wise. He had spread a snare for his own 
feet, and digged pitfalls for his own min. The 
evil that he had done in jears past was a seed 
that had been sown, that had taken root and 
grown, and ripened, and was now to be 
garnered in to the hnsbandmans profit. When 
he set his foot across the threshold of the 
abandoned mill, on that night, he had not 
seen the form that dogged his steps. When 
he went down to hide the papers in the dry 
mill-race, he had not seen the stealthy figure, 
stealing, stealing np behind him — ^a pnrsuer 
more dreadful, weird, and terrible, than aaght 
that ever the diseased bnun of a fever-stricken 
wretch could conjure up as the tormentor of 
his sickly sleep. 

The earth was out now. The hole was 
deep and broad. He bent forward, and 
thrust the packet of papers, at arm s length, 
far into the hole. Again, clearer than 
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before, that odd, harsh noise of rusty iron 
chains and iron levers, complaining as they 
were forced to do their oflGice ! And then 
a groaning sound, as of some barrier, stiff 
with years of rust and hard weather, sullenly 
giving way to violence. He felt a cold 
thrill run through his veins. What could 
this be? He would but hide the papers 
and replace the stone, and then — Ah ! too 
late; he tried in vain to rise. It was too 
late. There was a strange noise in his 
bewildered ears, a rush and a roar, and, 
leaping, bounding, hissing in the wrath of 
its sportive fury, in on its wild career the 
white flood burst, spouting high over the 
parapet of the race, and flinging the spray 
high as it darted out, rejoicing like a freed 
wild beast. In that one moment of startled 
fear he knew the worst.* The sluice had 
been opened, the mill stream was in upon 
him. 

How it roared and rioted in its own 
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old channel, 90 long diy, the fierce water! 
tinging babblings whirling the foam-belk 
on its sor&ce as it rashed by and tombled 
with heavy splash over the weir. It came 
so raddenly upaa the strong man who 
crouched in its pathway, that he, 

for all his boldness and for all his strength, 
— dazzled, blinded, choked by the dancing 
water and the eddying fi-oth — could scarcely 
strive to withdraw his stooping body from 
beneath the arch whence the torrent flowed. 
As he did so, something, mighty as the 
grasp of a giant, seized upon him, and bore 
him away upwards, in spite of his resistance ; 
and by the dull, lumbering sound that 
boomed in his ears he knew that the 
great water-wheel was in motion, that he 
bad been entangled in the revolving float- 
boards, and that' all was lost. One cry 
lie gave, and then the wheel turned, 
unresisted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE LAST OF TWO LIVES. 

When the officers of justice reached Swart 
Mill, they found the huge old pile dark 
and silent, except for the creaking and mur- 
muring of the machinery, idle for so many 
years, but which now laboured with uneasy 
motion in obedience to the gush and roar 
of the swollen stream. 

' The mill at work — Swart Mill ! ' gasped 
out Mr. Stodge, wipitig his forehead. 
* Gentlemen, there must be some devil's 
trick in this that I cannot see the reason 
for. The old mill—' 

But here the lawyer was interrupted by 
a screech of eldritch laughter, so long, wild, 
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aod pitiful in its unearthlj cadence, that 
it gave pain to the ear that listened to 
it. Immediatelj afterwardB a policeman 
pointed upwarde towards the smnmit of the 
mill-tower, wb^^ on the dimj parapet, in 
the dim light, th^ appeared the dark out- ^ 
line of a female foroL There, with aims 
uplifted and garm^ts waring in the night- 
wind, she stood, laughing that awful langfa 
that curdled the blOod of the men below. 

* The mad woman thej told us of down 
below! ' exclaimed Mr. Superintendent; 'show 
a light, jou there! let us see her!' The 
bull's -eye lanterns flashed out their red 
rays upon the tower of the milL The tall 
figure standing so heedlessly on the very 
brink of the ruined wall, with her dark 
robe floating, her long fair hair, decked 
with withered wild flowers, flowing over her 
shoulders, and her tossing arms like those 
of a raging pythoness, could plainly be 
discemcfl. 
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* Poor creature ! This is too horrible — 
for Heaven's sake — ^ began Mr. Pontifex ; 
but the shrill voice from the tower-top 
drowned his in its frenzied shriek. 

' Ho, ho ! bonny brother I bonny brother ! 
, I have helped you, have I not ? Have not 
we done the work well and thoroughly, 
between us, dear brother ? Ha ! it was well 
done, and he is hidden — hidden so well that 
those who come to seek cannot find him. Is 
it not so, brother, dear ? And now William 
is dead, and John is dead, and the wedding — 
when shall that be — and the bride — ah ! she 
must come, too — ah t ah I she must — ' 

Then a rush and flutter through the air, 
and a dead heavy fall on the hard stone 
pavement at the mill door- — ^a dull crash that 
it was sickening to hear. 

' Good Heavens, poor unhappy woman ! 
She has killed herself,' cried Mr. Pontifex ; 
and they all hurried to the spot. 

There she lay, an unsightly heap, bruised. 
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hurt, dying, bat breathing jet, though ber 
blood was flowing fast, and there were gory 
splashes on the hard stones where she lay, 
and on the very wall of the mill. She was 
a piteous spectacle, lying thus, with her dis- 
heYellcd hair streaming over her bosom, and , 
a deep gash across her brow ; but when they 
bent to raise her, she opened her eyes, and 
smiled. 

' Do not lift me/ she said ; * please not to 
move me or to touch me. I am hurt. I 
only want to die in peace.' 

These words were very gently spoken, and 
instinctively the men drew back in compli- 
ance with her wish. Her eyes closed again, 
and her lips quivered convulsively, but very 
soon she looked up once more, with a quick 
anxious glance. * I have been very ill,' she 
said ; * very ill. I have suffered much, indeed 
T have. Pray do not move me;' for the 
chief of the police had knelt beside her, and 
wa8 trying, with a gentleness of touch that 
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was almost womanly, to stanch the blood 
that trickled from her wounded forehead. 

* She's not mad, now, poor thing,' whis- 
pered Mr. Superintendent to the London 
lawyer. 

Not mad, now ! The shock and the injury 
that had brought her to the shadowy bound- 
ary of death's kingdom had done for her 
bewildered reason what the same dread cause 
has done for thousands of such sufferers. 
On the brink of the grave she was sane; 
but the effect of years spent in delusion, 
captivity, and loneliness, was not to be blotted 
out by a moment of lucid thought, and the 
poor guiltless creature was as one who is 
striving to shake off the empire of some 
frightful dream. 

* I was to meet William on the cliff-path,' 
^ she said, in the slow, painful tone of a child 

labouring through a hateful lesson half- 
learnt; *yes, and he had the money with 
VOL. ni. X 
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him. The money, you know, that was to 
set us up in the farm. He was to give up 
the seafaring life, for my sake, dear lad! 
Byt he did not meet me so soon as we had 
meant to meet — it was John who stood on 
the narrow path, and turned him over the 
edge, and went down — brother, brother! — 
and robbed him as he lay dead upon the 
beach below — and my poor brain was all on 
fire at the sight, and then cold, so cold — ice 
and fire — and I was ill, and everything was 
different, and so strange, and I was afraid of 
them, as if I had been a child — a child — or 
a slave — and they chained me, and locked 
me up alone in a room, and I think I must 
have been mad.' 

She looked round at them one by one, 
with so wistful, piteous a glance of inquiry, 
that the very roughest of the men there felt 
their own eyes grow dim as they turned 
uneasily away. 

Mr. Pontifex and the superintendent 
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spoke gently to her, and would have tried 
to remove her, but she begged earnestly not 
to be disturbed. 

' Yes, I must have been mad,' she said, 
after a long space of silence, *and that is 
why they kept me caged and ironed and 
hidden away. But — surely that was long 
ago — years ago — that William Ellis, who 
was to have been married to me, fell over 
the clifF and died — but to-night, I thought I 
saw John — my brother that was so kind 
once, and then so cruel — I thought I saw 
him hide the money he took from William 
— here — at the mill — and 1 — ' 

She stopped, gasping for breath, and her 
eyes dilated strangely. 

At this moment a policeman came hurry- 
ing up. He whispered something to his 
superior officer. The quick ear of the poor 
maniac caught it. 

*Dead!* she screamed, *John dead! — I 

X 2 
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did it — I — I drew up the sluice — I have 
murdered my own brother — but I was a poor, 
crazed creature — ^you will not hurt me, gen- 
tlemen?' 

They could not soothe her. Her screams 
were such as it was painful to hear, and 
were mingled with wild, wandering utter- 
ances which chilled the blood of the pitying 
listeners. But the sad scene was not of long 
endurance. The shrieks grew feebler and 
feebler, and then sank into sobs like those of 
a child in pain. Presently she spoke again, 
and this time more calmly, but in a weak 
voice, that reached the ears of the bystanders 
as if it came from a great distance, so thin 
and spent were the faltering tones. 

^ I seem to be awake at last,' she said, 
trying in vain, with her glazing eyes, to look 
in the faces of those who clustered around ; 
'at last. But it is too late. Pray spare 
him. If he is alive, pray be merciful to him. 
Tell him I — I forgive — oh, this cold hand 
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upon my heart — this must be death — I am 
not mad now — I forgive — * And so died. 

By this time the sluice had been shut 
down, and the mill stopped. Then the men 
were able to descend into the channel of the 
mill-race, and to approach the place where 
the body of John Orpington hung, head 
downwards, entangled in the float-boards. 
A sickening spectacle it was. Crushed, 
bruised, and lacerated by the revolving 
machinery, the corpse presented the hideous 
aspect of that of some malefactor broken, 
literally broken, on the wheel. The head 
and face, in particular, were mashed and 
beaten out of all resemblance to humanity, 
and those who disengaged the shattered body 
from the pitiless mechanism that had rent 
and disfigured it, as if in cruel sport, could 
only hope that the drowning water had ended 
the poor wretch's pain before the torture 
could be felt. 

But though the mother that bore him 
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could not bare recognized in that ghastly 
object the features of her son, strangelj 
enough, the swollen right hand still clenched 
the packet of papers in its desperate clntcfa, 
and the papers, in their wrapping of water- 
proof material, were nninjored by wet or 
violence. 

• Bless my soni, the very thing we 
wanted!' cried Mr. Pontifex, eagerly ex- 
amining the documents. ' Here is the 
genuine will of old Sir Phoebus, revoking all 
previous bequests, and giving the property to 
Captain Hugh Wyvil ; and here, too, is a 
letter to his nephew, dated several days 
before that of the execution of the will under 
which this poor wretch, Orpington, took the 
property — though how the unhappy man 
obtained possession of the letter is what we 
can never, probably, expect to ascertain.' 

By this time the pale streaks of the dawn 
began to break through the changeful east- 
ward sky, and before the necessary prepara- 
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tions for the removal of the bodies were 
complete, the glorious sunrise, never so well 
seen in these latitudes as on the coast that 
overlooks the German Ocean, facing east, 
had begun in real earnest, flushing the horizon 
with crimson tints, and dappling the blue 
sea with a million flakes of fretted gold. 
Those who were at Swart Mill, however, 
intent wholly upon the dark and dreadful 
conclusion to a sad history that had taken 
place before their eyes, were indifferent to 
the beauty of the day-dawn. Two hurdles 
were brought from a sheepfold on the hill- 
side, and on these rough litters the dead 
were placed, covered with such wrappings as 
could be hastily collected, and then the party 
made all speed to quit the scene of the 
disaster. Marsh Farm was the nearest 
dwelling, and towards Marsh Farm, along 
the causeway through the fen-meadows, they 
wended their way, bearing their ghastly load, 
and left the ruined mill with a fresher tale 
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of horror added to the old legend that made 
it accursed of men. 

And this, then, was the end of so much 
scheming and brainwork and labour ! For 
such a result as this had the bold, crafty, 
unscrupulous man who fills the foreground 
of this history planned and toiled, and 
fought against the very stars in their courses, 
striving to conquer in despite of Fate. For 
this had he flung scruples overboard, 
trampled down remorse, tenderness, and 
pity, and crushed all gentle emotions and 
gentle things beneath his cruel tread. He 
had prided himself on his strength, and 
behold ! it was turned to weakness. He had 
gloried in his subtlety, and lo ! the wayward 
cunning of a madwoman had baffled his pre- 
cautions, outwitted his wiliest plans, and been 
the instrument of his punishment. What 
availed him all his astuteness in the final 
hour of doom ? He had played for a fearful 
stake; he had set body and soul upon the 
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game for wealth, and the tremendous game 
was lost. 

Oh ! if the dead could feel, if the spirit 
could indeed linger, as Oriental superstitions 
have fondly averred, around the clay that was 
its earthly home, what bitterness must there 
have been to John Orpington in the crushing 
sense of defeat, in the galling powerlessness of 
his state, as they bore his mutilated body 
along the fen-road. The Great Tempter had 
dealt with him as he not seldom deals with 
his servants, had given him the burden and 
heat of the day to bear, but had kept back the 
hire for which he laboured so hard in doing 
the DeviPs work on earth. Yes, the sun had 
come up again, triumphant, in a cloudless sky, 
and the breeze was fresh and inspiring as the 
breath of a health-giving angel, and the world 
was awaking to the hopes and cares of a new 
day. But there lay John Orpington, disfigured 
and dead. The evil that he had done in by- 
gone years had found him out at last. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Bt tbe death of the bold, bad man, who had 
tried to separate them, all those clouds which 
had hitherto overshadowed the lives of Hugh 
Wyvil and Blanche Morton, were cleared 
away. Blanche, jpro forma, was made a 
Ward-inX'hancery, and the Lord Chancellor 
was too sagacious and considerate a guardian 
to refuse his consent to so very prudent and 
proper a marriage as that for which his leave 
was officially requested. Hugh was now a 
rich man, for the really valid vrill of Sir 
Phoebus, so strangely recovered from the 
grasp of the usurpers dead hand, received 
probate at once, very much to tbe delight of 
the whole countryside, now ringing with the 
details of John Orpington's vrickedness, and 
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of what befell him. But there could be no 
trial, and the coroner directed a verdict of 
' Found dead/ in the surgeon's case, while in 
that of his unhappy sister, it was evident 
that she had committed suicide while of un- 
sound mind. Enough of her sad story had, 
however, transpired, to give every one who 
heard it at least the moral conviction that 
John Orpington had deserved the gallows on 
other grounds than that of the old baronet's 
murder. 

With the will was found a long letter, 
couched in very affectionate terms, in the 
handwriting of Sir Phoebus, and addressed to 
Hugh Wyvil, whose eyes were dim with 
tears, when, at last, he perused it. There 
was something very touching in the unwonted 
kindliness with which the querulous old 
diplomatist had written to urge his esteemed 
nephew to return to his roof; and the old 
man's anger when, as he supposed, this letter 
remained neglected and unreplied to, was 
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intelligible enougb. Tliere was no proof of 
tbe m^tbod in wbicb Jobn Orpington became 
possessed of this document, but it was easy 
to guess tbe motives wbicb bad prompted 
bim to intercept it 

In accordance witb tbe wording of the 
recovered will, the legacy that bad been 
bequeathed to tbe baronet's unworthy 
fovourite lapsed to tbe testator's estate, 
in consequence of tbe legatee's death before 
probate bad been obtained ; and as tbe 
surgeon left little or nothing but debts 
behind bim, bis sisters seemed likely to be 
plunged into the utmost poverty. Captain 
and Mrs. Wyvil, however, unasked, granted 
the spinsters an annuity more than equivalent 
to the sum which had been left to their 
brother, and on this stipend they lead such a 
life as a pair of such grim women may be 
expected to live. They have shifted their 
abode from Whiteparish, with its associations 
of pain and disgrace, to a seaside place in tbe 
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south of England, and Miss Barbara is not 
yet prepared to relinquish her hopes of curate- 
catching, or her taste for cheap finery. 

All those who aided in the campaign which 
ended in the overthrow of the Orpington 
usurpation of Sir Phoebus Wyvil's property 
were very liberally compensated for their 
time and trouble. Mr. Pontifex, however, 
grumbled not a little that he should have 
been sent to Lincolnshire upon an errand of 
police, and with ordinary human inconsist- 
ency considered himself defrauded of his due 
share of newspaper renown, as solicitor to the 
prosecution in so stirring a trial as that which 
the Crown v. Orpington would have proved. 
However, as Mrs. Davenport remarked, the 
Lincoln's Inn lawyer would have grumbled in 
any case, and she conciliated him by a card 
for some great lady's dancing breakfast at a 
villa near Richmond, to which the half of 
polite London longed to go. Bowler, how- 
ever, was not to be consoled for the 
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humiliation of his discomfiture in the matter 
of having been hocussed by the * party ' it was 
his business to watch, and it was in vain that 
he was reminded of the revenge he had taken 
for this temporary advantage, in giving the 
constabulary a clue whereby they were able 
promptly to track the fugitive to Swart Mill. 
Bowler shook his head and would not be 
comforted. He left the force very shortly 
afterwards, and retired, not exactly into 
private life, but to a Private Inquiry Office 
which he set up near Fetter Lane. We often 
see his advertisements offering rewards for 
information concerning the most bewitching 
young ladies, blondes or brunettes, fashionable 
in attire and splendid in jewellery, who were 
generally seen for the last time, rosary in 
hand, in suspicious proximity to a convent 
at Brompton. 

Mrs. Davenport surprised everybody, her- 
self included, by bursting into genuine tears 
at the marriage of Hugh Wy vil and Blanche 
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Morton. Of course, it is conventionally 
correct for every lady at a wedding to cry, 
more or less, but this sudden rainfall from 
those flashing dark eyes of the beautiful 
Fanny astonished those v^^ho knew her best. 

' I am very sorry to part with you, my 
darling,' she wliispered to the bride, as she 
stooped to kiss her ; ' but that is not all. I 
was thinking of my own wedding — so very 
different, you know.' 

But she was as blithe as a lark again by 
breakfast time, and turned everyone of the 
soft speeches of a sentimental fortune-hunter 
into ridicule, and so well that the man him- 
self was only half angry at his failure. The 
dashing Davenport is Fanny Davenport still, 
as handsome, clever, and high-spirited as 
ever, and in no apparent hurry to part with 
her liberty of action. We may, perhaps, 
meet with her elsewhere. 

But Hugh and his wife — gentle, loving, 
trusting Blanche — were their trials and 
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troubles indeed over, as the pretty brown-eyed 
girl, whom the lace veil and orange-blooms 
became so well, put her little hand in Hugh's 
before the altar, and vowed and promised to 
love and cherish and obey? They are mar- 
ried. They are prosperous in worldly goods 
and gear. They have kind friends who love 
them, and they try to be of use in the world 
and they love each other very dearly. So if, 
as the dear old fairy stories used to say, they 
are to live happy ever after, so much the 
better, for they seem to deserve it. 



THE END. 
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